


Backbone... 
not Wishbone! 





If the Pilgrims 
and their loyal 
women folk had 
had wabbly witsh- 
bones in place of 
their sturdy back- 
bones; if the backbones of the patriots 
at Valley Forge had been wishy-washy 
—America, land of the free today, 
could have ended in wishful thinking. 








But the men who discovered, 
dreamed, worked and fought to build 
our great democracy, put their own 
steely courage into the backbone of 
this nation. It is backbone that shows 
whenever the chips are down 


You see it in our modern industrial 
marvels that began in a little iron- 
founder’s shop less than two cen- 
turies ago. 

You see it in our scientific miracles 

in our agricultural achievements— 
and in our mighty war effort, today. 


Have you considered that the main- 
tenance of America’s superb backborie 


lies in our matchless youthpower? It does. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC Pypisees weekly. September throug 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
to one address, 70c a school year each (32 issues) or 35c a 


of March’ 3, 
semester each (16 issues); single subscription $1.25 a school year. 


Out there on the playfields of our 
great democratic nation, where our 
youth—our potential manpower— 
fight to the last ditch in friendly fierce- 
ness, for a coveted goal—in vigorous, 
man-to-man, competitive sports—the 
backbone of our nation is renewed and 
stiffened. 


On these battle fields of competitive 
play our boys and girls, too, learn ini- 
tiative, courage, determination, fight- 
ing spirit, will-to-win despite all odds, 
tempered with fair play. 

And on these fields is inculcated into 
their minds and hearts an unrealized 
appreciation of what it means to live 
in a free America. Try to take this 
freedom of theirs away from them— 
this personal privilege to think and 
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dream and do in freedom—to be one- 
self—to fight for a goal and win it— 
and that realization will become a 
living flame. And in this fact is our 
greatest guarantee that America will 
continue to be the land of the free. 
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Allies Act to Prevent 
Escape of War Criminals 


Will Hitler seek satety when Ge: 
many is defeated? 

Like all criminals, Hitler, Himm 
ler, Goering and Goebbels may trv 
to escape the punishment that is due 
them. They, and many other Ger- 
man war criminals, may try to flee tu 
neutral nations—where they will 
not have to stand trial for their mis: 
deeds. 

This is what happened atter World 
War I, when the Allies tried to pun 
ish Kaiser Wilhelm. Wilhelm was 
Emperor of Germany during the first 
World War. He was greatly respon. 
sible for starting the war. 

But Kaiser Wilhelm never paid 
tor this criminal act. He fled to Hol 
land, at that time a neutral nation. 

By protecting Kaiser Wilhelm from 
punishment by the Allies, Holland 
made use of an ancient right — the 
right of asylum. 

An asylum (the word comes from 
the Greek) is a place of refuge. In 
ancient Greece, fugitives seeking pro- 
tection took refuge in sacred tem- 
ples. It was a religious crime to 
remove forcefully these fugitives 
from the temples. This was the first 
use of the right of asylum. 

Early Christian churches 
fugitives the same protection. 

Today, churches do not have the 
right of asylum. Now, the right of 
asylum is the right of any independ- 
ent nation to allow. fugitives from 
another country to live within its 
boundaries. 

All nations are privileged to use 
the right of asylum. Sometimes they 
do not use it. Instead, they permit 
a criminal to be extradited*. 

In modern times, most nations — in- 
cluding the U. S.—have used the 
right of asylum. Our country has 
used it mainly to give refuge to per- 
sons who are fleeing from political 
or religious persecution. 
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But we do not extend that right to 
criminals. Instead, we surrender 
them to the authorities of their na 
tive countries. 

Recently, the U. S. and Britain 
asked all neutral countries not to 
give refuge to German war criminals 
The Germans, they say, who are re- 
sponsible for the war and for the 
murder of millions of Russians and 
Poles, are not simply political of 
fenders. They are criminals. 

Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, and 
Argentina have said they are willing 
to close their boundaries to Hitler 
and his gang. 

Portugal’s reply was not satistac- 
tory to our State Department. 

Eire’s reply was not satisfactory 
either. Spokesmen tor Eire say that 
their country will grant refuge to 
fugitives when “justice, charity, or 
the honor or interests of the nation 
so require.” 

This means that Eire will retain 
the right of asylum, but will use her 
own judgment as to what fugitives 
she will admit. 

The Allies want a clear-cut state 
ment from Eire, as from other neu- 
tral nations, that no war criminals 
will be admitted. 
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Fair Warning 


Congress Debates Draft 
For Youth After War 


A bill now before Congress pro- 
poses that, after the war, young men 
from 18 to 23 years of age shall be 
drafted for a year’s military training. 

Congressmen in favor of the bill 
say that we need to keep a large army 
in peacetime so as to be prepared 
in case of another war. 

Congressmen opposed to the bill 
say we will not need such a large 
army to do our part in keeping peace 
on earth. They say we will be co- 
operating with other members of the 
United Nations in an international 
“police force,” which will not re- 
quire a large army by any one nation. 
We can maintain an army large 
enough for this purpose by volun- 
tary enlistment. 

President Roosevelt himself is in 
tavor of one year of compulsory train- 
for young men, but not necessarily 
military training, he added. 

Most of the argument in Congress 
is over this point: Whether the train- 
ing shall be mainly military, or main- 
ly vocational (training for jobs). 

What do young people themselves 
think about compulsory military 
training? 

A poll was taken by the Institute 


of Student Opinion, sponsored by ~ 


Scholastic Magazine, in high schools 
all over the country. 

The following table snows how 
boys and girls voted on this question: 
“Are you in favor of one year’s com- 
pulsory military training for 17 to 23 
year-old boys after the war?” 


Yes No Undecided 
Boys 58.5% 30.5% 11% 
Girls 38.5% 44.5% 17% 


A second question asked was: “Are 
you in favor of the President's plan 
for service ‘not necessarily mili- 
tary?” Here are the replies: 


af Yes No Undecided 
Boys 46.5% 41 &G 12.5% 
Girls 45.5% 38.5% 16 % 
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Sally: “That looks like grain.” 


The play takes place on Christmas 
Eve in the living-room of the Cheever 
home. SaLLty CHEEVER enters cafrying 
a box of decorations and Christmas 
greens. She is followed by D. J. Darsy 
SHIRE, 


D. J}. DarnsysHineE: Why does you 
mother want them to come? 

Sauty: She says they're lonesome. 

D. J.: They’re all foreigners; they 
should get together and have their own 
fun. 

SaLLy: Mother says we'll learn trom 
them too. : 

D. J.: Heck, this is Christmas vaca- 
tion. What can foreigners teach us 
about Christmas? We know how to 
hang up stockings and trim a tree. 

SaLLy: It’s something about customs 
and where we got them. 

D. J.: Huh! I know that. My grand- 
mother told Mother, and she told me. 
Say, where is the tree? 

SatLy: One of them will bring it. 

D. ].: A foreigner! 

Satty: I dont get it either. You 
might think Christmas wasn’t our idea 

D. J.: Well, don’t forget — Christmas 
is a British idea too. At our house in 
London we used to have a tree, and 
hang our stockings at the fire-place just 
as you do. And every house you passed 
was trimmed with holly and mistletoe. 

Satty: Yes, I know. And I’ve heard 
about the Yule log and plum-pudding. 
I don’t mind if some English boy brings 


Ferenc: ‘That's just what it is.” 








the tree, but Mother didn’t mention 
the English, except for you. She said 
all of the guests are European. 

D. J.: There better not be any Ger- 
mans. 

SALLY: I'll say. 

D. J.: Hey, how are we going to 
talk to them? 

SaL.y: Everyone speaks English bet- 
ter than we do, Daddy says. 

(Chimes) 

SaLLy: They must be coming. 

SaLLy (ushers in a boy and girl in 
Hungarian costumes): Won't you tell 
us your names? 

Ferenc: This is my sister, Julie. |! 
am Ferenc. (Ferenc carries a sheaf of 
wheat; Julie carries a box.) 

D. J.: We're very glad to see you. 

SaLty: That looks like a sheaf of 
grain. 

Ferenc: That's just what it is. 

Jutre: Don’t you put grain out tor 
the birds? 

SaLLy: No -— not particularly — that 
is, on Christmas eve. 

FERENC: At our home in Hungary we 
would tie this sheaf to a long pole and 
set it on the gable of our house or 
barn. 

D. J}.: Let's put it outside ow win 
dow. Perhaps our birds would like a 
Christmas treat. 

Jute: I'm sure they would. | be 
lieve birds are the same the world over 
(To Ferenc) Did you think to put 


some grain in your pocket? 
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Ferenc: But of course. The hens 
must have an extra portion tomorrow; 
then all next year they will repay us 
with plenty of eggs. The cattle should 
have double portions as well. 

JuLre (unwraps small parcels which 
she hands to Sally): Do you have a 
place for these? 

Satty: Are they animals? Kneeling 
that way... 

Junie: Don’t you remember the ani- 
mals were in the stable where our Lord 
was born? 

SaLLy: Oh, such a nice idea. Shall 
we put them on the mantel? 

Jutte: That’s just the place. If they 
should talk, you might hear them. 

D. J.: What's that? Animals can’t 
talk. 

Ferenc: Oh, but they do, at mid- 
night on Christmas eve. 

D. J.: Have you heard them? 

Ferenc: No, I've never been good 
enough. Only those who have been 
without sin throughout the entire year 
may hear holy voices. 

SatLy: [I'm afraid we won't hear 
them tonight, D. J. 

D. J.: I know I won't. 

Say: Do you have other interesting 
customs in your home? 

Ferenc: The nicest one ot all) takes 
us away from home. Do you have sub- 
terranean bells in America? 

D. J.: I've never heard of any. 

FERENC: Many, many years ago dur- 


ing the Christmas celebration, a terrible 
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earthquake opened the earth and the 
whole town fell in, cathedral and all, 
while the bells were pealing. Some- 
times at this season we can hear the 
bells ringing deep in the earth. 

Jute: Listen! I hear them now. 

Sauxy: I believe I do, too. 

Ferenc: Those must be the subter- 
ranean bells. 

Sat.y: Look, Julie, the carolers are 
coming. (“Noel, Noel” is sung.) 

FEeRENC: They must be French. 

D. J.: Why? 

Ferenc: That’s a very old French 
carol. It means: “Good news, good 
news, born is the King of Israel.” 

SaLty: Now I know what mother 
meant. 

D. J.: This is learning the easy way. 

Junie: Isn’t it strange there are so 
many ways of saying the same thing? 

Ferenc: It certainly is. I wonder 
how the French children will say it. 

SaLLy (introducing them): Ferenc 
and Julie are from Hungary. D, J. is 
British. 

YVONNE: My name is Yvonne, and 
this is Pierre. 

Prerre: You would call me Peter. 

SaLLy (takes a box from Yvonne): 
This is heavy. 

Yvonne: Carry it straight, please. 
St. Barbara’s grain is in it. 

D. J.: Won’t you need a table? 

Prerre: Yes, please. One must have 
it for the Gros Soupa. 

SaLLy: The way your eyes sparkle 
that must be very nice. 

Pierre: Don’t you have a great sup- 
per on Christmas eve? 

Satty: We have a big dinner on 
Christmas day. 

Yvonne: Where is the cloth? ( Pierre 
hands the parcel to her; she takes out 
a gleaming white cloth.) Now, Sally, 
I'll take the plates. 

D. J.: What part of France do you 
come from? 


PrERRE: From Provence, in the south- 
ern part. 

Yvonne: Oh, look, Pierre, this is a 
good omen. 

PreRRE: So it is. 

D. J. (puzzled): What is it? 

Satty: These look like blades of 
grass. 

Yvonne: You aren't far from wrong; 
this is St. Barbara’s grain. 

Pierre: It was planted in water on 
St. Barbara’s Day, the fourth of Decem- 
ber; the plates were put on a sunny win- 
dow ledge. We do this to foretell next 
summer’s harvest. If St. Barbara’s grain 
grows well or ill, so will the coming 
harvest be good or bad. 

Yvonne: I'll put the loaf at this end 
of the table. 

Satty: That looks like a cross. 

Yvonne: That’s right. (She puts a 
sprig of holly on the loaf.) 

Pierre: We call it the sacred loaf. 

Yvonne: Pierre will cut it in as many 
portions as guests, with a double por- 
tion for one less fortunate than our- 
selves. 

Pierre: Every crumb that falls will 
be saved; each has miraculous proper- 
ties. The sailors of Provence carry the 
morsels on their voyages; by strewing 
crumbs on the troubled waters tempests 
may be calmed. 

Yvonne: Now for the centerpiece. 

D. J.: May I help you? 

Yvonne: Yes. (They take out of the 
box a figure of the infant Christ which 
they place in the center of the table.) 
When Gros Soupa is finished, we take 
the little Savior to an honored place 
in the living-room. 

Pierre: Here are the candles. (Puts 
one on each side of the centerpiece; 
lights candles.) : 

Yvonne: There, everything is ready; 
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I can hardly wait until the goose is 
roasted. 

D. J.: Don’t you have turkey? 

Yvonne: Some French families do 
too; but we still cling to the older cus- 
tom at our house. 

Pierre: Shouldn't you tell them 
why? 

SALLY: Please do! 

Yvonne: When the holy star led the 
three Kings to Bethlehem, of all the 
animals assembled at the inn stable 
only the goose came forward politely 
to make them welcome. 

PrerreE: Unfortunately she had a cold 
and could hardly give voice to the 
greeting. To this day the goose con- 
tinues to have a very unpleasant voice. 

SaLLy: That doesn’t seem right when 
she was so courteous. 

PrerrE: Before Gros Soupa, grace is 
always said by the youngest member of 
the family who can speak the words. 
You must say it, Yvonne; you are 
younger than I. 

YVONNE (with reverence): God bless 
all that we are going to eat, and if 
there are not more in our family next 
year, please, dear Savior, may there be 
no less. 

ALL: Amen. 

SaLtLy: What should we be doing? 

Jutre (looks around the room): 
Doesn't the Christ child walk with his 
mother on the American Christmas eve? 

SaL.y: I hope so. 

Junie: In Hungary we would put 
candles in the windows to light his way. 

Yvonne: We do that in France too. 

SaLLy: We have plenty of candles. 
(The others help her place them in the 
windows and light them. As they work 
they sing, “Oh, Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” ) 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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N INDIA, just two years ago, a 
shrunken old man set out to starve 
himself to death. He was being held 
in prison by the British government. 
He refused all food, and drank 
only a little water. 

Newspaper headlires told the 
world that Mohandas K. Gandhi, the 
spiritual leader of millions of In- 
dians, was growing weaker each day. 
If he died, there would be rioting and 
bloodshed. Angry Indian mobs would 
begin fighting the British troops. 

For twenty-one anxious days, peo 
ple everywhere, in all nations, await- 
ed the outcome. British and many In- 
dian leaders tried desperately to 
persuade the weakening Gandhi to 
change his mind. They succeeded. 

On the twenty-second day, the lit 
tle old man took a sip of orange juice 
His fast had served its purpose. He 
had again awakened the world to the 
problem of home rule for India. 

In India, in Great Britain, in coun- 
tries all over the world, people 
breathed easier. They were glad 
there would be no violence in India 

To millions of Indians, Mohandas 
K. Gandhi is known as Mahatma, 
which means Great Soul. He has fast- 
ed many times in his life as a protest 
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against Britain’s imperialism in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi and his follow- 
ers believe that India should be set 
free from British rule. They want 
complete independence for India. So 
do millions of other Indians, who are 
not followers of Gandhi 

The British say India is not yet 
ready to rule itself. 

To understand both sides of the 
argument, we must know more about 
India. 


WHAT IS INDIA? 


India is half as large as the United 
States, yet has three times as many 
people. The population of India is 
389,000,000 people. One out of every 
five people on earth live in India. 

India is separated into British In. 
dia, and numerous Indian states (see 
map ). 

British India consists ot eleven 
provinces governed by the British 
Viceroy, who is appointed by the 
British King. The present Viceroy of 
India is Field Marshai Sir Archibald 
Percival Wavell, former Commander 
in Chief in India. 

The rest of India consists of 562 
Indian states, ranging from the size 
of Utah to states hardly larger thao 
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an Iowa farm. These states are ruled 
by Indian princes, or maharajas. But 
the Indian states are not truly inde- 
pendent. The British permit the 
princes to set up their own govern- 
ments, armies, law courts, and po- 
lice. But in most important matters, 
the Viceroy makes the decisions. 

India is a melting-pot of many 
races and many tribes. There are 
over two hundred languages spoken 
in India. The language most used is 
Hindustani, a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Persian. 

Religion is another factor which 
divides the people of India. Religion, 
to an Indian, is a way of life. In In- 
dia, a man’s religion tells him what 
kind of work he can do. It determines 
what kinds of food he can eat and 
what liquids he may drink. It tells 
him who his friends may be, and 
what people he can associate with. 

The chief religions of India are 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism. 
About two-thirds of all Indians (256,- 
000,000) are Hindus. Only one-fourth, 
or 88,000,000, are Mohammedans 
(Moslems). The remainder of the 
people of India belong to many sects, 
and are Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and others. 

The Moslems, like ourselves, be- 
lieve that all men are equal before 
God. But the Hindus do not believe 
this. They base their religion and 
their way of living on the caste sys- 
tem. 

Every Hindu is born into a caste, 
or class of society. His caste deter- 
mines his style of -vorship, his home 
life, the work he can do, and the peo- 
ple he can meet. 

No Hindu may ever leave his caste. 
He cannot change from one caste to 
another, and rarely does a Hindu 
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Shaded areas of the map show British India. Light areas show the principal Indian states. 
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marry outside his particular caste. Fourth is the Sudra, or laboring class. 
There are four major castes. The The lowest of all Hindu classes is 

highest of all Hindu castes is the the Untouchables. 

Brahmin, or priestly class. Second The Untouchables—there are 49,- 

highest is the Kshatriya, the warrior 000,000 of them—are not considered 

or kingly class. Third is the Vaisya, a caste at all. They are called Ont- 

who are farmers and merchants. castes, or depressed classes. 


The Untouchables are the scaven- 
gers*® and the street-sweepers of In- 
dia. They are the poorest of India’s 
poor. Their very touch is thought to 
pollute the food or water of a caste 
Hindu. In some parts of India, they 
can only venture out at night—lest 
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India’s huge-furnaced tin-plate mills supply 95 per cent of all the tin 
used in India. Tin-plate formerly was imported from Wales and the U. S. 


the sight of them pollute a high-caste 
Brahmin. 

All the castes, except the Outcastes 
(Untouchables) carry a distinguish- 
ing mark: perhaps a smear of ash, or 
a daub of yellow. The caste mark is 
usually worn on the forehead. It is 
worn until death. 


RICH LAND, POOR PEOPLE 


India is a rich country, but most 
Indians are desperately poor. 

The Indian princes have accumu- 
lated a hoard of gold, silver, and jew- 
els unmatched in all the world. The 
native ruler of Hyderabad owns two 
billion dollars’ worth of precious 
stones—plus $250,000,000 in gold! 

But even more important is India’s 
wealth in land and mineral reserves. 
India at present ranks among the 
eight great industrial nations of the 
world. Yet only seven per cent of her 
people are employed in factories, 
mines, and transportation systems. 

In natural resources, India is the 
second richest nation in the world 
(Russia is the first). Her supply of 
coal is unlimited. She has the largest 
iron ore deposits in the world. India 
also supplies one-third of the world’s 
manganese and three-fourths of the 
world’s sheet mica! She is rich in 
aluminum, chrome, tin, gold, silver 
and petroleum. 

In agriculture, India leads the 
world in the production of sugar and 


jute.* India also produces 26 per 
cent of the world’s rice, 15 per cent 
of its cotton, 22 per cent of its to- 
bacco, and 7 per cent of its wheat. 
Cotton production is second only to 
the U. S., and the manufacture of 
textiles is India’s leading industry. 

In spite of the country’s wealth, 
there is terrible poverty in India. The 
average wage for Indian workers is 
from five to ten cents a day. Farm 
incomes are even lower, and three- 
fourths of all Indians are farmers. 

According to a survey made in 
1933 by the Indian Medical Service, 
41 per cent of all Indians are badly 
fed, and 20 per cent more are half- 
starved. 

Poverty and filth have made the 
Indian death rate one of the highest 
in the world—twice that of the United 
States. Each year, five to six million 
Indians die of diseases which could 
have been prevented. For every 40, 
000 persons in India, there is only 
one hospital or dispensary. 

On the average, Indians die young. 
The average life of an Indian is 27 
years. The average American lives to 
62. Two-thirds of the entire popula. 
tion of India is under 30 years of age. 


POLITICAL INDIA 


India is a part of the British Em. 
pire. The British have been in India 
for more than 300 years. They do 
not intend to get out now. 


In a speech made on November 
10, 1942, Prime Minister Churchill 
said: “We mean to hold our own. I 
have not become the King’s First 
Minister in order to preside over the 
liquidation* of the British Empire.” 

In 1942, India gave Britain a scare. 
The armies of Japan were in Burma, 
and threatened to invade India. 
Japan wanted India to join her in 
making “Asia for the Asiatics”— 
which meant ousting the white race 
from India. The Indians listened to 
Japan’s honeyed words. Several of 
India’s leaders seemed impressed. 

Fearing rebellion, the British gov- 
ernment sent Sir Stafford Cripps to 
India to talk terms. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was known to be one of the 
most liberal of Britain’s diplomats. 
He understood and warmly sympa- 
thized with India’s demand for inde- 
pendence. Acting as Britain’s repre- 
sentative, he gave India the most gen- 
erous terms Britain has yet offered. 

Britain offered to make India a 
Dominion after the war—the same 
status now held by Canada. 

Most Indian leaders, including 
Gandhi, turned down this proposal. 
They did not want to live under a 
British king at all. They wanted In- 
dia to take its place with the United 
States, Russia, China, and Britain 
itself as an independent nation. 


INDEPENDENCE NOW? 


The British point out that they 
have done much for India. They 
have unified the country, kept law 
and order, and defended India from 
foreign aggressors. They built roads 
and railroads, and improved health 
and sanitary conditions. They have 
also attempted to prepare India for 
self-government. 

Indian nationalists grow bitter and 
resentful when Britain takes credit 
for making improvements in India. 
They say that Britain occupied India 
by force, and drained the country of 
goods and money. Britain, they say, 
has stirred up trouble between the 
Moslems and the Hindus—the better 
to “divide and rule.” This means that 
the British have kept the people of 
India divided, so that India cannot 
overthrow British rule. Indians also 
claim that Britain has for years used 
force to silence those who wanted an 
independent India. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the spiritual 














leader of the National Congress 
party, which wants independence 
now. The Congress party is made up 
of Indians of all races and religions, 
but the majority are Hindus. 

The head of the Congress party is 
Maulana Azad, a Mohammedan. But 
Gandhi's influence is stronger. So is 
the influence of another Hindu—the 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (Pandit 
means Great Scholar.) 

Gandhi and Nehru do not agree 
on many points. Gandhi preaches 
the doctrine of non-violence. This 
means that one should never fight 
one’s enemies, but simply refuse to 
cooperate with them. 

Pandit Nehru disagrees. He says 
that India should fight the Japs—but 
that they could fight better if India 
were free. 

The Moslems, represented by the 
Moslem League, also want to be free 
from British control. Their leader is 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah. But the Mos- 
lems do not want to be part of an 
independent India. Instead, they 
want to set up a separate Moham- 
medan nation to be called Pakistan. 


INDIA AT WAR 


The British feared an Indian up- 
rising, with the Japanese waiting in 
Burma to take advantage of it. Brit- 
ish police imprisoned Gandhi, Neh.- 
ru, Azad, and nearly two hundred 
more Congress party leaders. The In- 
dian people were angered by this 
and riots broke out. 

The riots were put down, but the 
problem of India’s future has not 
been solved. 

(Please turn to page 21) 


Field Marshal Wavell is Viceroy of 
India. He represents British rule. 
British Combine 


Daa chee 
es 


Mahatma Ganchi coe 
the veat Soul 


Mahatma Gandhi is a modest-look- 
ing little man of seventy-five years. 
Yet he wields more power than any 
other leader over India’s crowded 
population of 389,000,000 people. 

Mahatma Gandhi was borni in 1869 
in Porbandar, near Bombay. His 
father was a well-to-do government 
official. 

A member of the Jains, the strict- 
est of India’s sects, young Gandhi 
was sent to Sanaldas College at Ka- 
thiawar. He was a hard-working, but 
not an outstanding student. 

When he had completed his stud- 
ies in India, Gandhi went to England 
to study at the University of London. 
He graduated with a degree in law. 
Returning to Bombay in 1891, he be 
gan his career as a practicing attor- 
ney. 

Offered an opportunity to practice 
law in South Africa, Gandhi settled 
in Johannesburg. There he became 
incensed* at British treatment of In- 
dian workers. He felt that the Brit- 
ish treated the Indians as slave labor. 

Gandhi was determined to help his 


Mahatma Gandhi is the famed spirit- 
val leader of millions of Indians. 
Black Star 























people gain their rightful place as 
respected members of society. He 
founded the Indian Congress at 
Natal, in South Africa. The Congress 
wished to unite the Indians in Brit- 
ain’s South African colonies. 

This was the beginning of Gan- 
dhi’s long struggle to free his peo- 
ple from British rule. 

Returning to India, Gandhi invited 
men of all sects and beliefs to join 
him in protesting British rule in In- 
dia. 

He worked tirelessly to promote 
good will and understanding among 
India’s many sects, particularly the 
Mohammedans and the Hindus. 

Gandhi believed that it was neces- 
sary to unite the people of India be- 
fore the nation could be set free. 

Gandhi also hopes to free India 
from the machine civilization. He be- 
lieves that machines, by taking the 
place of men, are creating unemploy- 


‘ment in India. 


In protest against the machine age, 
he himself uses the spinning-wheel 
to make cloth. Everyone, he said, 
should be able to clothe himself en- 
tirely in cloth of his own making. 

Gandhi believes that the simplest 
life is the best life. He believes that 
people should possess only the bare 
necessities of living — that they 
should live without luxuries. 

Gandhi practices what he preaches. 


(Please turn to page 21) 
Jawaharlal Nehru is one of India’s 


leaders in independence movement. 
March of Time 
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SCIENCE avo INVENTION 


News, Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 


American Museum of Natural History 


SATURN, JUPITER, AND MARS CAME SO CLOSE TOGETHER OVER 1900 
YEARS AGO, THEY MAY HAVE SEEMED LIKE A SINGLE BRILLIANT STAR 


Last night, gazing skywards, 
I saw the Christmas Star. It 


glowed as brightly as it did that | 


night more than nineteen hun- 


dred years ago over a little town | 


called Bethlehem. 
Not only was the Christmas 
Star there, but all the other 


the exact place in the heavens 
that they 
real the heavens it shone from, 
that I very nearly forgot that I 
was seated in a planetarium. 

A planetarium is a wonderful 


group of optical mechanisms 


which produce an artificial sky. | 


It not only resembles the real 


thing —it is a perfect duplica- | 


tion of what the stars and plan- 
ets do, the whole drama of sun, 
moon, and stars. 

The optical projector is to- 
cused on a high metal dome 
overhead. The projector can be 
controlled to show the heavens 

would appear at any 
time, to an observer 


as they 
given 


standing at any place on earth! | 


Tonight, our thoughts were 
on Christmas. The lecturer at 
the switchboard had turned the 


clock back almost two thousand | 


yvear®rs 

Suddenly, it was Christmas 
night —the first Christmas! 
Bright and golden, dimming all 
other stars with 
was the star the shepherds saw 
“as they watched their flocks by 


night.” 


held that night. So | 


| with a 


its brilliance, | 


“What was the Christmas 
Star?” asked the lecturer. 

He explained that scientifi- 
ally speaking, a star is a sun, 
just like “Old Sol” itself. A star, 


| like the sun is a spherical mass 
of incandescent gases. Because | 
| of this, stars give off a light of 
stars and planets shone from | 


their own. They are unlike the 
moon and planets, which give 
off only the light they reflect 
from the sun. 

The star we were beholding 
was the bright planet, Venus. 
The lecturer then showed us 
other sky objects that may have 
served to attract the attention 
of those ancient shepherds. 

First, the planets Jupiter, 
Mars, and Saturn in conjunc- 


| tion*®, an event known to have 
| occurred about the time of the 


birth of Christ. 

Then we saw a great comet 
flaming tail curving 
across the sky. 

Finally we saw a nova. Novae 
are true stars but dim ones that 
suddenly seem to explode. Their 
brightness increases so much 
they can be seen even in the 
daytime, if you know where to 
look. 

Yes, the Christmas Star is 
still a mystery. But mystery or 
not, the 
been an inspiration to man. 

Its message is a shining one, 
even in the midst of war. 

Peace on earth. Good will to 
all men. 





Christmas Star has | 


ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


On Sunday 


afternoon, a 


| week before Christmas, Tech 


decided to make some strings 


_ of sugar crystal rock candy. 


A dozen or so of the largest 
test tubes were standing in a 


holder Tech had made by drill- 


Christmas Crystals 


amazed at how much sugar dis- 
appeared before Tech an- 


nounced that no more would 


| 


ing holes in a long strip of | 


wood. Close at hand was his 
precious granulated sugar, a 
pot, a ball of thread to use for 
string, some heavy glass beads 
and buttons, a pair of scissors, 
and a spoon. 


Nick and Girls Help 


Nick and the sisters of the | 


two boys were interested spec- 
tators. Each, with visions of 
strings of sugar crystals hang- 
ing from the Christmas tree, 
was anxious to lend a hand. 
“You girls can scrub and 
polish the test tubes,” said 
Tech, “while Nick and I get 
the strings ready.” 
“What are the beads and 
buttons for?” inquired Nick. 
“The saturated solution of 
sugar I am going to make may 
be so thick the strings won't 
sink to the bottom of the tubes,” 
Tech explained. “The beads and 
buttons will weigh them down.” 
“Why do the strings have to 
sink to the bottom?” 
“Because, silly, the crystals 
have to have something to grow 





on,” replied Nick’s sister. “Even | 


you ought to know that.” 
Soon the test tubes and the 
strings, with bead or button at- 
tached, were ready. Then Tech 
poured enough water into the 
pot to fill the tubes half way. 
“Why don’t you completely 
fill the tubes?” asked Nick. 
“The sugar will make up the 
difference,” Tech answered. 
Tech brought the water to a 
boil and kept it there. All the 
while, he stirred the sugar as 
his sister added it to the water, 
a little at a time. They were all] 





dissolve. 

“Don’t let any of this hot 
syrup get on you while I am 
pouring it into the tubes,” 
warned Tech. 


Candy Crystallizes 


The test tubes were soon 
filled almost to the top with 
sugary syrup, and the strings 
were dropped in. Then the 
tubes were set aside in a cor- 
ner of the pantry, where the 
strings could be tacked to a 
shelf above the tubes and the 
syrup given time to crystallize. 

The hardest part for the four- 
some was the hours of waiting 
until the sugar candy crystals 
had formed. 

Some of the crystals stuck to 
the tubes and had to be warmed 
in hot water before they would 
come out. Some crystals had to 
be washed with cold water to 
remove excess syrup. 

When all was done, the 
strings were hung up to dry. 
The excess sugar that remained 
in the tubes was melted and 
used to sweeten lemonades for 


all 
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LUCRETIA COFFIN MOTT 
(1793-1880) 
Champion of Freedom 


UCRETIA COFFIN MOTT was a leader 

in the struggle for woman’s rights, 
and a fearless crusader against slavery 
at a time when it was considered 
“dangerous” to hold such opinions. 

She was born on the island of 
Nantucket and later studied and 
taught at a Quaker school near Pough- 
keepsie, New York. In 1811 she was 
married to James Mott, a fellow 
teacher at the school. 

In 1818 she began speaking at 
Quaker meetings and showed so much 
ability that she became an “acknowl- 
edged minister” of the Society. Many 
of her sermons were concerned with 
reform subjects, temperance, peace, 
woman’s rights, and anti-slavery. She 
helped organize the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1833. 

Despite her activities in public 
affairs, Mrs. Mott was a good mother 
and careful housekeeper. 




























WE DEMAND THE RIGHT TO 
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NAMES! /F WE ARE 
RIGHT WHY SHOULD 
WE BE COWARDS/ 














RIGHT PRINCIPLES ARE 
STRONGER THAN GREAT 
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fe 1. Anti-Slavery Society members 
<j were dismayed when prominent 
people failed to support them. 
Lucretia Mott spoke out boldly. 
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2. An incident at the 1840 anti-slavery meeting 
in London caused Mrs. Mott and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton to start a woman’s rights movement. 
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SORRY, LADIES, YOU 
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VOTE AND EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL 
WORK ! 








vention met on July 19 and 20, 
1848, at Seneca Falls, New York. 




























GETTING DARK. 
ABOUT TIME TO MOVE 
ACROSS THE BORDER. 





slavery forces 
organized the “Underground Railway” 
to help Negroes escape from the South. 





5. The home of Lucretia Mott in 

Philadelphia was a station on 
the “Underground Railway,” giv- 
way slaves. 





Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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DECEMBER 11, 1944 


THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





Thunderbolt Amphibians 


~ 





Drawings by Republic Aviation Corp. 


Newest plane slated for postwar use is the Republic Thun- 
derbolt Amphibian. Its maximum speed is 120 miles per hour. 


The latest postwar plane for 
air-minded civilians is Repub- 
lic’s streamlined beauty, the 
Thunderbolt Amphibian. Into 
this “clean” craft, will go the 
designing and engineering skill 
and experience that produced 
the hard-hitting P-47 Thunder- 
bolt. 

Still in its development stage, 
the Thunderbolt Amphibian has 
shown such great promise that 
both the Army and the Navy 
are interested in it for sea-rescue 
work. 

Until recently, plans tor pro- 
ducing the Thunderbolt Am- 
phibian have been closely 
guarded. Continued secrecy was 
impossible because test flights 
by the first experimental model 
have become a familiar sight on 
both land and water in and 
about Long Island, N. Y. 

At present, the Republic 
Thunderbolt Amphibian is a 
high-wing monoplane. Except 
for the fabric-covered movable 
control surfaces, the plane is 
constructed of all metal. 

A spacious, comfortable cabin 
seats four passengers. Uphol- 
stery and fittings have been de- 
signed to match the latest in 
automobile interiors. The up- 
per half of the cabin is largely 
of plexiglass, affording excel- 
lent visibility 

The full cantilever wing (see 
illustration) has single  strut- 
supported wing floats. The hull 
has been scientifically designed 





to permit easy landings or take- 
offs from water, and requires 
only seventeen inches of draft 
when fully loaded. Wheels are 
retractable, as shown in illustra- 
tion. Vacuum-operated slotted 
flaps cut landing speed down to 
a safe 50 miles per hour. 

The Thunderbolt Amphibian 
is powered by a single, six-cyl- 
inder, horizontally opposed en- 
gine, which revs up a tidy 175 
horsepower. That’s a good 
sized power plant for a civilian 
plane. 


Engine in Rear 


Both the engine and the pro- 
peller have been placed in back 
of the cabin. This feature gives 
the plane greater safety in 
landing and docking, and 
guards the power plant from 
water spray. The clipper-type 
tail of the Thunderbolt Am- 
phibian gives the plane added 
strength and clean aerodynamic 
design. 

Here are some of the high- 
lights of the Thunderbolt Am- 
phibian. 

Gross weight: 2600 pounds. 

Maximum speed: 120 miles 
per hour. 

Cruising speed: 105 miles per 
hour. 

Wing span: 36 feet. 

Length: 26 feet, 6 inches. 

Height (on wheels): 8 feet, 
7 inches. 

Range: 5 hours. 

Price: Probably under $4000 
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PLANE SPEAKING 





By Sam Burger 


In every major advance of 
ground troops in modern war- 
fare, there must be close, hard- 
hitting aerial support. 

No plane can work in closer 
cooperation with the infantry 
than the attack bomber. 

The U. S. was the first to de- 
velop ‘aircraft for spearheading 
an infantry advance, but the 
Nazis were the first to use at- 
tack aircraft in this war. 

In 1939, German Stuka dive- 
bombers slashed the Polish 
army to pieces. But by 1941, 
Stukas were suicide ships for 
Nazi pilots. They were woe- 
fully weak in defensive arma- 
ment. 

When the Allies tried their 
hand at attack bombing, our A- 
24 Dauntless met the same fate 
as the Stukas. Later, Allied 
planes did better. In Africa, 
Italy, and in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, A-20 Havocs and Bristol 
Beaufighters strafed and bombed 
the enemy to shreds. Then B- 
26 Marauders and B-25 Mitch- 
ells were pressed into service. 

But what the American Air 
Force needed was a fast light 
bomber with heavy firepower 
to fight at low altitudes. Doug- 
las has produced it — the speed- 
iest bomber ever built in the 
U. S. 

It is called the A-26 Invader. 

The A-26 is a hopped-up, 
tough, big brother to the Bos- 
ton. Highly maneuverable, it 
can strike from tree-top alti- 
tudes and present only a flash 
exposure to ack-ack fire 





Interior of Thunderbolt Amphib- 
ion. Upper half is of plexiglass. 
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“rainmaker” 1s 
the meteorologist. 

Next week: What's a 
“solid bundle of blitz?” 


The 














Glass Safeguards 
Forts’ Fuel Tanks 


The Air Force has a new idea 
for protecting our bombers 
from attacking pursuit planes. 

It’s glass. 

Aircraft technicians are al- 
ready at work installing light, 
flexible sheets of resin-impreg- 
nated Fiberglas in our Boeing 
B-29 Superfortresses. 

The Fiberglas is built into 
the wings of the Forts as pro- 
tective lining for the many fuel 
tanks. 

Fiberglas possesses high im- 
pact strength. It prevents the 
metal walls of the fuel tanks 
from “flowering” if they are 
struck by a bullet. 

If the metal walls flowered as 
the result of enemy fire, jagged 
petals of metal might penetrate 
the rubber lining. Such a pro- 
tusion might make it impossible 
for the self-sealing material to 
close the hole and conserve the 
tuel. 

Fiberglas protects the pilot 
and crew of the B-29 Super- 
fortress from harm due to loss 
of gas. Unlike metal, the 
Fiberglas-resin sheets will not 
flower. 











The New Fire 


W. may sometimes wonder what kind of Groups of men have banded together and 


people we are—Americans, yes. worked together to bring to us the wonders | 


But... that have made all the world look to | 




















Whenever there is a human need or a 





America. 





catastrophe—we are quick to respond. 





We are defenders of the human being. 





In our hour of great need, free men working 





We are fighters for the rights of every man, in great industrial plants, at the bench, in the 
woman and child. office, in the laboratory HAVE FORGED AND 
Let’s look at the record. BUILT THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH ARE 

DESTROYING OUR ENEMIES. 1 























In less than two hundred years our youth, our 





vigor and our courage have given men a new 
way of life. 





Today, WAR. i 








Today, the average family in this nation 
enjoys more benefits than kings of old: Light 





TOMORROYW, this same fire will build for 














— Power—Education—Freedom and America—and through example, for the 

Opportunity —for all time. world—a security, a freedom, an economy in 
i! 

That is what we stand for. which children can be born and grow up— | 





free from fear, want and repression. 





We want to build—never destroy— 





‘ * . 
We want to advance science and knowledge ¥ 


and the well-being of every individual. 








In such a land when a group of men working 





This is the fire of America— 





together place after their company’s signature 








The flame that will never die— 





such words as—“Serving through Science” 


The hope for men and women and children —those words are inspired by that fire of 
to come. 







America —the fire that ultimately means new 





One of the fruits of this fire has been our health, new strength, and new opportunity 
industrial growth. 






for countless millions yet unborn. 
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VICTORY QUIZ 


WHAT’s your &} ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. INDIA 


Select the ending that correctly completes each of the 
tollowing statements Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

1. The government of India is controlled by (a) the In- 
dian people; (b) Great Britain; (c) Turhan Bey; (d) Hiro- 
hito. 

2. The caste system is (a) the system used to choose 
movie casts; (b) a system of casting for fish; (c) a system 
for casting one’s ballot; (d) the Hindu system of society. 

3. In natural resources, India ranks next to (a) Russia; 
(b) China; (c) Persia; (d) the U S 

4. Maulana Azad is (a) a famous movie star; (b) king of 
India; (c) U. S. aviation ace in India; (d) head of the 
National Congress Party 

5. Sir Archibald Wavell is (a) the American consul in 
India; (b) leader of the Moslem League; (c) the “Great 
Scholar”; (d) Viceroy of India. 


My score 
2. LEADERS OF INDIA 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following 
questions. Score 5 points each. Total. 20. 

1. Who is Mohandas K. Gandhi? 

(a) Grandfather Frost; (b) President ot the American 
Federation of Musicians; (c) spiritual leader of millions of 
Indians. 

2. What does the title Mahatma mean? 

(a) my hat; (b) Great Soul; (c) Merry Christmas. 
3. How does Gandhi believe he can best aid India? 

(a) by fighting on the side of Japan; (b) by preaching 
the doctrine of non-violence; (c) by fighting on the side of 
the Allies 

4. Name one other important Indian leader. 

(a) Nehru; (b) Pocahontas’ father; (c) Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 


My score 


3. RIGHT OF ASYLUM 


Three of the statements below are true and three are talse 
Mark the true ones T, and the false ones F. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 30 
1. _._The right of asylum is the right of a nation to 
e refuge to fugitives from other countries 
2. ____The U S. never uses her right of asylum. 

3. —__The right of asylum was invented by Hitler so 
he could escape punishment for his war crimes. 

$. __ The U. S. and Great Britain asked all neutral 
nations not to give retuge to German war criminals 


y 
IV 


5. —__The neutral nations who say they will retuse 


asylum to war criminals are Spain Argentina, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 


6. _.__Eire and Portugal are the only two nations who 
do not have the right of asylum 


My score 


4. BOLT IN THE BLUE 


Select the right endings to each of the tollowing state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Totai, 10 


1. The Thunderbolt Amphibian is (a) used for knocking 
out the Siegfried line; (b) being shipped to the Russian air 
force; (c) still in its development stage. 

2. The Army and Navy hope to use the plane tor (a) 
dive bombing; (b) sea-rescue work; (c) ocean landings off 
Japanese-held Pacific islands. 


My score 
5. HEAVENLY BODIES 


Match the two columns. Write the number that appears 
before each noun in the space before its identification. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 

1. star artificial sky produced by optical 
mechanisms. 
heavenly body that reflects light 
from the sun. 

3. planetarium Ww dim stars that seem suddenly to 
explode. 
spherical masses of incandescent 
gases. 

———heavenly body with bright tail or 
train. 


2. comet 


» hovae 


. planet 


My score 


My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


conjunction (kon-JUNGK-shun), p. 10. From the 
Latin word conjungere, meaning to join. When two 
heavenly bodies meet in the same degree of the zo- 
diac, they are said to be in conjunction. The zodiac 
is an imaginary belt, 16 degrees wide. The moon and 
all the principal planets move within the zodiac on 
their way through the heavens 

extradite (EKS-tra-dite), p. 3. To deliver a fugitive 
trom one foreign country to-another for justice. 

incense (in-SENS), p. 9. From the Latin word incin- 
dere, meaning to burn. To inflame with anger. 

jute (joot), p. 8.’ From the Sanskrit word juta, 
meaning matted hair. Jute is a plant fibre used in the 
making of sacking, burlap and twine 

liquidation (lik-wi-DAY-shun), p. 8. Disposal; 
breaking up 

seavenger (SKAV-en-jer) p. 7. To cleanse, as 
streets and yards. The word scavenger comes from the 
English word scavager, in use in the period called 
Middle English (1100 to 1500), meaning an officer 
with various duties 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Mahatma Gandhi (muh-HAT-muh GAN-di), p. 6 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (PUHN-dit juh-WAH- 
huhr-LAHL NAY-roo), p. 9. 


Wavell (WAY-vuhl), p. 6 
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Looking for a way to meet Sinatra? 
Here’s how one girl did it. Harriet 
Gzinsboro, 14, pupil of Newton Centre 
(Mass.) High School was invited by the 
Philco Corporation to the Radio Hall of 
Fame program to meet Frank Sinatra. 
Her letter to Junior Scholastic tells of 
the events that led to her meeting with 
the singer. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


Two years ago, while listening to the 
radio, I heard a voice that really thrilled 


me. Not knowing who it was, I became | 
interested in finding out to whom the 
voice belonged. It was Frank Sinatra, 


then an unknown. 

I followed his rise to fame, fascinated 
by the quality and personality of his 
voice. I kept a scrapbook from the be- 
ginning of his popularity, and also have 
a collection of his records. 

In September, I was in the hospital 
after undergoing a serious appendicitis 
operation. An acquaintance of our fam- 
ily wrote to Frank Sinatra and asked 
him to send me an autographed picture, 
which he did. It goes without saying 
how thrilled I was when I received it. 
My interest gave this friend courage to 
arrange a meeting, and you can imagine 
my amazement when I arrived home 
from the hospital a few weeks ago and 
my mother handed me a telegram say- 
ing I was to meet Frank Sinatra! 

I could hardly believe it, and my 
friends seemed to doubt it, too. 

At any rate, Mother and | left the 
following morning for New York City. 
We were met at the station by scores 
ot reporters and photographers and 
Frank Sinatra’s secretary, who escorted 


us to the Ritz Theatre, where Philco’s | 


Hall of Fame was being broadcast - 
and where I met Frank Sinatra. He in- 
vited us to the Paramount Theatre. 
where he was making an appareance. 


Philco Corporation 


Autograph, from Frankie to Harriet 


HARRIET GAINSBORO 
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Is it dry and brittle . . . messy looking ... 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you’d better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 


could 
en if col 9? 
Wilke THis | 


Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, it 
contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For ten day trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM 12, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


“drool 
_ a oil today! 


Rie 


At your barber 
or druggist... 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 

CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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SPORTS in SHORTS 


The Philadelphia Eagles, professional 
fuotballers, were studying a movie of 
one of their early season games when 
Ernie Steele asked: “What's that half- 
back doing way over there? He’s way 
out of position? Who is he?” 

“That dope,” informed guard Bruno 
Banducci, “is No. 37 and if you'll look 
at your program, you'll see No. 37 is 
you!” 

Ever hear of a boat race that was won 
in a walk? Fred A, Plaisted, 95-year-old 
former professional rowing champion, 
recalls just such a race. “It was in Can- 
ada and there wasn’t enough water in 
the last 100 yards to row a boat. So I 
picked up my shell in one hand and my 
oars in the other and walked in to win.” 
Now you tell one 

The University of Texas football team 
loves to do things in a fancy way. They 
have labeled all their pet plays. There is 
the “Sway-and-Snort,” a deceptive long 
gainer. Then there is the “Sweeney Spe- 
cial,” named after Mike Sweeney, a for- 
mer Texas end recently killed in the 
war. But the real dazzler is the “Hep-te- 
diddy” in which the fullback fakes at 
the line and passes to the wingback on 
a reverse. 

As far as our overseas G.1. Joes are 
concerned, Joe Louis can remain heavy- 
weight champion forever. Neither rain, 


|snow nor gloom of night prevented Joe 


from going through with all his exhibi- 
tion fights on the European front. 

Two hours before one of his bouts, a 
terrific storm blew up. It looked as 
though the event would have to be 
canceled. Joe waited around headquar- 
ters for four hours. News then came 
that in spite of the storm an immense 
crowd had assembled. Joe said he would 
go take a look. When he arrived at the 
ring, he saw a thousand G. Ls sitting 
in a sea of mud. He climbed into the 
ring, picked up the mike and said: “If 
you could sit in this mud and rain for 
hours, I sure can fight for you.” And he 
did — after receiving one of the heartiest 
cheers he has ever heard in his long- 
cheered life 

Attention college football scouts! [n 
his team’s first five games, Bobby Gage 
of Boys’ High, Anderson, S. C., scored 
touchdowns on: a 74-yard run, another 
of 70 yards, two 65-yard sprints, two of 
66 yards, one for 55 yards, and another 


lof 40! 


It seemed the boy had played three 
years of varsity ball and had never got- 
ten into a game. In the locker room after 


|the last game, he was blue. His girl 


friend had traveled 900 miles to see him 
play and he hadn't an honorable bruise 


ys — 
Te 

eo bes 
to show her. Lost in thought, he stum- 
bled against the training table. A bottle 
of arnica fell over and drenched the 
back of his pants. Unaware of it all, he 
walked out to meet the g.f. Suddenly 
he felt a trickle down his leg. “Dear 
lord,” he prayed, “I hope it’s blood.” 

If military strategy could win football 
games, Cornell University would have 
been national champions the past sea- 
son. On the squad were seven former 
servicemen: 

Simon Degulis, Marshall Islands com- 
bat vet; Bill Davies, four years with the 
fleet; Les Chapman of the Murmansk 
convoy; Clinton Laux, who was in the 
Bougainville fighting; Bob Oakley and 
Beb Winchester, who were on sub ex- 
peditions against the Japs; and Bob 
Scully, a Marine at Guadalcanal and 
Tulagi. 

From high school to college football 
in one week was the success story of 
Bob Yoxall, Columbia University fresh- 
man, last season. Bob played for Free- 
port, N. Y., High School on one Satur- 
day, and on the following Saturday he 
showed up at left halfback for Colum- 
bia. It was al] the Navy’s doing. Bob 
entered Columbia as a V-12 student. 


The greatest speed ever attained by 
an aviator was 840 miles an hour! It was 
made by 2nd Lieutenant Robert H. 
Knapp, of Norwich, N. Y., in a dive 
over Emden, Germany, on Sept. 27, 
1943, in a P-47 Thunderbolt. The pre- 
vious record was 780 by Colonel Cass 
Hough, also in a P-47. 

Our vote for the most versatile high 
school athlete in the country goes to 
Jerry Mason, of Hollywood, Calif. He 
recently won the $100 first prize in a 
home-canning contest sponsored by the 
Kerr Glass Company! We bet he cooks, 
knits and minds the baby, too! 

—HERMAN MasIN 












Our Christmas 
Heritage 


(Continued from page 5) 


D. J.: Sally, the Spaniards are com- 

ing. Pierre says they are Spanish. 
(Chimes) 

Sau.y: Are they bringing the tree? 

D. J.: I didn’t see it. Come with me 
to meet them, won’t you? 

Satty: This should be colorful from 
all I have heard of Spain. 

Juan: I am Juan Vasquez, and this 
is my sister, Juanita. 

Juanrra: How do you do? 

D. J.: Where would you like your 
table? 

Juan: Over there, if you please. We 
must hang a picture over it. 

Juanita (unwraps a beautiful piece 
of brocade): 1 hope this is not too 
large. 

SaLLy: Oh, how beautiful! Do you 
want it on the table? 

Juanita: Yes, please. Where can I 
put the picture? The one in my room is 
directly over the table. (She takes a 
copy of a Murillo from the paper. It is 
a detail showing the Christ child.) 

D. J.: Is this right? 

Juan: A bit lower on the right. (Juan 
takes candles in holders from a box, 
places them on each side of the table, 
lights candles.) There, Juanita, doesn’t 
that remind you of home? 

Satty: Where is your home? 

Juanrra: In Seville. This year I could 
have gone to Misa del Gallo. 

D. J. (to Juan): Where did she say? 

Juan: To Misa del Gallo. It is a 
very important event in Spanish life, 
but I’m afraid it may sound silly to 
you, in English I mean. Misa del Gallo 
is Cock-crow Mass. 

D. J.: I see; in Seville you go to 
Mass at sunrise when the cock crows. 

Juan: It crows at midnight on Christ- 
mas eve. (In awed voice.) For a mo- 
ment the whole earth is still; all is 
silent and motionless because the little 
Christ Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 

D. J.: Is that really true — about the 
silence? 

FeRENC: I have heard that. 

SALLY (to Juanita): Is that why you 
have the picture over the table? 

Juanita: Every house has its pic- 
ture of the Christ child. On noche- 
buena, the good night you would say, 
maidens knee! and pray before the pic- 
ture. (She unwraps a pillow which she 
places before the table.) 

YvonneE: It’s like a little altar. 

Juan: Show them, Juanita. This is 
noche-buena all over the world. 


(Juanita kneels at the improvised 
altar, bows her head in prayer.) 

(From left on silent feet comes the 
Virgin dressed in soft blue traditional 
robes. She pauses behind Juanita, lifts 
her hands in blessing, includes the en- 
tire room in the gesture, silently glides 
across the room and out. Juanita rises.) 

SaLLty: Who was the beautiful lady 
in blue? 

Juanrra: I don’t know. What do you 
mean? 

Sat.y: Didn’t you know that a beau- 
tiful lady in blue came in? 


D. J.: I didn’t see her. 

Juan: Nor I. 

SauLy: I’m sure I saw her. 

Juantra: Juan, could it be? 

Juan: The Blessed Virgin must have 
come in answer to your prayers. We 
are told she visits every house where 
she finds a picture of her son on Christ- 
mas eve; she leaves blessings. 

Juanita: Sally must have been very 
good to have seen her. 

SaLLy: Oh, no, I’m not; I try to be. 

D. J.: Does the Blessed Virgin instead 
of Santa Claus bring gifts? 











This lesson is for tomorrow 


.. and a lot of tomorrows to come! 
Because pictures stimulate memories 
and help you live exciting times over 
and over again. 


You’ll want your album jam-packed 
with snapshots of school happenings 
—from swimming, to the senior play. 
You’ll want those pictures to be clear 
and lifelike, too! And Ansco Film is 
the best insurance you can have for 
good picture-results. 


Ansco Film is swell! It helps cover 


up little mistakes in exposure, so that 
pictures are better than ever before. 

Why not make photography your 
hobby? It’s nifty fun for everybody. 
And it’s so easy with Ansco in your 
camera. 

Ask your dealer for Ansco Film 
today! Then take a 
roll of first-rate pic- 
tures tomorrow! 





Ansco film-cameras 


FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 





Here’s a tip: get a copy of “ Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet, just chock full of valuable hints. 


Only 25¢ at your dealer’s, or write directly 
to Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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Juan: Our gifts come on Three Kings 
Day, the sixth of January. 

SaLLy: Because the kings brought 
gifts to the Babe in the manger? 

Juantra: That’s the reason. 

(Chimes) 

D. J.: That may be the tree at last. 

SaLLy: I'll see. 

SALLY (enters with an Italian boy 
and girl. Each carries a bulky object) : 
This is Amelita. (Amelita bows. Sally 
turns to Giuseppe.) Your name is so 
hard to pronounce; won't you say it, 
please? 

Grusepre: It is Giuseppe. 

D. J.: What would it be in English? 

Giusepre: Joseph, I believe. 

Juan: How nice to have Joseph come 
to the Christmas party! 

Prerre: That's right and proper; Jo- 
seph was the only father the Christ 
child ever knew. 

Satty (to Amelita): Shall I help 
you with your things? 

Ame.ita: Giuseppe has the main 
part of the Presipio. 

SaLLy: I wish I could understand all 
these strange words. 

AMELITA (to Giuseppe): 
Americans have a Presipio? 

D. J.: I have never heard of one. 


Don't the 


Gruserre: We couldn't have Christ- 
mas without one. 

D. J.: Won't you show us what you 
mean? 

Givuserre (goes to the mantel): May 
we use this space here? 

SaLLy: Of course. 

Ame ita: It’s perfect; see, Giuseppe, 
the animals are already here. 

(Giuseppe unwraps a small manger.) 

D. J.: The manger; of course we know 
what that is. (As Giuseppe and Amelita 
place the Presipio, the others actors 
softly sing “Away in a Manger.” Giu- 
seppe puts straw in the manger.) 

Ameuita (unwraps her package; she 
reveals the baby): It is a great privi- 
lege to be allowed to place the Bam- 
bino in the manger as his mother did 
ov the first Christmas. (She lays the 
child in the manger.) 

Grusepre: Our ancestors have been 
paying tribute to the Bambino in this 
manner for centuries and centuries. 

Ame ita: St. Francis of Assisi made 
the first Presipio. St. Francis was the 
first to celebrate Christmas as we do 
today. 

(Chimes) 

D. J.: Whoopee — this must be the 

tree at last. 





IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN HOW TO MAKE 


wGOOD PICTURES’ 
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WRITE TODAY 


FOR THIS 56 PAGE BOOK. IT WILL 





HELP YOU SOLVE 


EXPOSURE PROBLEMS 
SELECTION OF FILM 
WHAT TO PHOTOGRAPH 
PICTURES IN COLOR 
DEVELOPING. FILTERS 


ENLARGING AND MANY 
OTHER PROBLEMS 
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\\ ARGUS, INC., ANN ARBOR, MICH 


~ BT t-lsetmelite, Optical Instruments 








Satty (looking out the window): 
No-o-0-0, but there are three people 
here this time. (Opens the door.) How 
do you do? Wouldn't you like to intro- 
duce yourselves? 

PeTroucnKa: I am Petrouchka and 
this is Ivan, my brother. We hoped you 
would not mind if we brought one 
more guest with us. We met John Sun 
on the way here and asked him to come 
to the party. 

ALL (with mingled shouts): No, of 
course we don’t mind. We are glad to 
have you all. 

SaLty: Do you 
Christmas, too? 

Ivan (laughing):'Oh yes, Christmas 
has come back to Russia since the war 
began. All Russian boys and girls ex- 
change gifts and look forward to the 
festivities when old Dedushka Moroz 
comes around on January Ist. 

Pierre: De-dedus-dedusta? 

PetTroucHKA: De-dush-ka Mo-roz, 
our Santa Claus, or, Father Frost. 

Ivan: Christmas in Russia is never 
complete without (he enunciates care- 
fully) a yolk-a. That’s our Christmas 
tree. You spell it e-!-k-a and pronounce 
it like the yellow part of an egg — 
yolk-a. 

PetrroucnKa: Nor is Christmas com- 
plete without koutia. On Christmas eve 
Russian families sit down for a bowl of 
koutia, porridge with fruit and honey. 
We brought some with us. 

Satty: Enough for all of us! We 
can take part in the Russian custom of 
koutia, too. 

Ivan: Each dish represents the Holy 
Crib. First one puts the porridge in. 
That symbolizes the straw in the man- 
ger. Then, the honey and fruit, or ber- 
ries is poured on. That stands for the 
Babe. 

D. J.: That custom is the berries — 
or — should I say, — it’s a honey. 

Ivan: I think, D. J., you would also 
like to see our mummers. During fes- 
tivities they dress as bears and goats. 
They sing and enact plays in the com- 
munity celebrations. Boys and _ girls 
parade through the streets carrying a 
star with a brightly lighted candle 
gleaming in it. 

Joun Sun: That star with its candle 
sounds a little like the lanterns that 
the Chinese people use for celebrations. 

AME.ITA: Is Christmas celebrated in 
China? 

Joun Sun: Yes indeed. All Christians 
in China celebrate Christmas. My 
Mother told me that the Chinese use 
whatever greens and flowers grow in 
their provinces if they do not have firs 
and poinsettias. Little gifts are ex- 


people celebrate 











changed between the boys and girls. 
















Christmas is celebrated almost every- 
where, Amelita. 
(Chimes) 

Sau.y: Surely, this will be the tree. 

D. J.: The time is very short now. 

Juan: We would like to see the 
American interpretation. 

D. J.: It begins to look as if we have 
nothing that’s all our own. 

SatLy: D. J., this one is a girl — 
alone. (Closes the door.) Her name is 
Gretchen! 

D. J.: Gretchen! You know what 
that means. How does she dare come 
here? 

Satty: She says her home is in 
\ustria. 

Pierre: That's part of the Third 
Reich, 

SatLy: You'll be surprised when you 
see what she’s carrying. 

Ferenc: The tree? 

SALLy: A sweetly scented fir. 

Ferenc: The Third Reich outlawed 
Christmas, 

Yvonne: Gretchen may have come 
mly to deliver the tree. 

SaLLy (opens the door, ushers in a 
tair-haired girl who carries a beautifully 
shaped, small Christmas tree. She seems 
frightened.): Isn’t it a pretty tree? 


D. J.: Thank you for delivering it. 
(He would take the tree.) 

GrETCHEN (has spirit enough to keep 
her hold): This is my part of the cele- 
bration. 

D. J.: Aw, now, you know the old 
customs have been outlawed in your 
country. : 

GreETCHEN: Not with our consent. 
(Convincingly.) Not in our hearts. 
Freedom can be taken from us, but not 


- our memoties. 


Say: That's true, D. J. No one can 
keep them from remembering. 

GrETCHEN: The story has been told 
to our children too many times. 

SaL.ty: Which story, Gretchen? 

GrETCHEN: Why we have the Christ- 
mas tree. 

SaLLy: Won't you tell us, while we 
put up the tree? 

GRETCHEN: We are told that St. 
Boniface, in the eighth century, was 
traveling in Germany as a missionary. 
He came to a wood and started to hew 
down a giant oak. A mighty wind came 
that crashed not only the oak but all 
the other trees in the forest except the 
slender fir. There it stood alone in the 
midst of all that ruin. Steadily it pointed 
upward. St. Boniface considered its 
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preservation a miracle. He named the 
fir a holy tree — the tree of our Christ 
child. 

SaLLty: That is a story you never 
could forget. 

GRETCHEN: From us the custom of 
putting a Christ child’s tree in each 
home has spread to many other coun- 
tries, just as our song did. 

(The introduction to “Silent Night” 
is played.) 

D. J.: That’s “Silent Night”; every- 
body knows that. 

GRETCHEN;: But it came from Obern- 
dorf near Salzburg in Upper Austria, 
It is entirely our contribution to Christ- 
mas music, 

(She begins to sing; does the first 
verse alone. The girls join her in the sec- 
ond. D. J. and the boys cannot resist the 
lovely melody; they and the children of 
the entire school sing the third verse, 
as the Curtain Closes.) 





This play is reprinted from the book 
25 Non-Royalty Holiday Plays edited by 
Moritz Jagendorf. It is reprinted with 
the permission of the publisher: Green- 
berg. Amateur groups who do not charge 
admission may produce this play with- 
out permission or payment of royalties. 











COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Have a Coca-Cola= Mer 


... adding refreshment to holiday cheer 


The spirit of Christmas is friendliness—a time to get together with friends 
and family. There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words Have a 
“Coke”,—three words that express a friendly spirit the whole year ‘round. 
Yes, Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes are everyday symbols of a way 
of living that takes friendliness for granted. 





ry Christmas 
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-the global 





high-sign 






It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke” 






























TELESCOPE PRECISION 


realizes new pen perfection 


The Wearever Zenith writes like a charm, 
effortlessly. From blueprint stage to fin- 
ished pen, precision marks every step in 
its making . . . yes, precision comparable 
to that lavished on a fine telescope. Tele- 
scope Precision! With its 14-carat gold 
point, its exclusive “C-Flow” feed, its rich 
color selections, Wearever Zenith sets new 
fountain pen standards. Made by David 
Kahn, Inc. (Established 1896) 


enith Pen and 
Pencil sot ln fine gift bx 428 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
Mi An MGM Picture 


History may seem like a thing of the 
past to you. However, the headlines of 
newspapers prove history is being made 
every day and night. : 
| One of the most thrilling exploits of 
|modern history was the bombing raid 
made over Tokyo by Lieut. Colonel 
Doolittle’s flyers. 

The movies often make a good job 
of recording past and present history. 
They have done three excellent jobs on 
| the Doolittle raid. 

The first was Destination Tokyo. It 
told of the sub- 
marine Copperfin, 
which entered 
Tokyo Bay to get 
information about 
weather _condi- 
tions and harbor 
installations. 
Without this in- 
formation, the 
bombing raid 
could not have 
been made. 

The second 
was The Purple 
Heart. This pic 
ture recounted what happened to one 
|crew of Doolittle’s flyers who were cap 
'tured by the Japanese. 

Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo tells how 
'the flyers were trained for the raid. It 
|takes you over Tokyo when the raid is 
on. It shows you what happened to 
Lieut. Ted Lawson and his bomber 
crew when their ship crashed off the 
China coast. 

Doolittle asked tor volunteer B-25 
bomber crews to train for a secret mis- 
sion. The flyers were trained in Florida 
and were then sent to San Francisco. 
There they went aboard the aircraft car- 
rier Hornet. Days later, at sea, they 
were told their destination was Tokyo. 

After the raid, Lawson’s plane 
crashed. He and his crew were all badly 
injured. Chinese guerillas found them 
and hid them from the Japanese. It was 
a long time before a U. S. Army plane 
picked them up and took them back to 
America. By that time Lawson had lost 
a leg. 

The part > Lawsor is admirably 
played by Van Johnson. 

Spencer Tracy is convincing as Lieut. 
Colonel (now General) Doolittle. 

If you want to know what it takes to 
make a flyer in wartime, see Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo. 








Editors’ Blue Ribbon for 
December is awarded 
to MGM for the film 
30 Seconds Over Tokyo 








Signalling Take-off for Tokyo. 


Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile ‘“So-so 


Musicals: “Greenwich Village. ““When 
irish Eyes Are Smiling. ““Music In Man- 
hattan. “Carolina Blues. “Rainbow 
Island. ““Bathing Beauty. ~““Sensations 
of 1945. “Step Lively. “Bowery to 
Broadway. 

Drama: ““And Now ‘Tomorrow. 
“Ministry of Fear. “The Very Thought 
of You. “Faces in the Fog. ~““Woman in 
the Window. ““Laura. “““Rhapsody In 
Blue. “To Have and Have Not. ““None 
But the Lonely Heart. ~“““An American 
Romance. “““Song To Remember. ““The 
Conspirators. ““Thunder Rock. “French- 
man’s Creek. “Storm Over Lisbon. “Gypsy 
Wildcat. ““Mrs. Parkington. ~““The Sev- 
enth Cross. “Dark Mountain. ““Double 
Indemnity. ““Man From Frisco. ““Impa- 
tient Years. ““The Climax. ““Arsenic and 
Old Lace. ““Since You Went Away. 
“Dragon Seed. ““Between Two Worlds. 

Historical: ““1812. ““Wilson. 

War Pictures: “““Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo. ““A Wing and a Prayer. “Till We 
Meet Again. 

Comedy: ““Princess and Pirate. “Bride 
By Mistake. ““Casanova Brown. ““San 
Diego, I Love You. ““I Love a Soldier. 
“The Doughgirls. ~““Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 

Mysteries: “The Man in Half Moon 
Street. “One Body Too Many. ““The 
Climax. “Soul of a Monster. “Pearl of 
Death. ““Mask of Dimitrios. ~““The Can- 
terville Ghast. 








Gandhi 


(Continued from page 9) 


He lives on his ashram (collective 
farm) in Wardha, one of the most 
primitive villages in India. (At pres 
ent, he is held in prison by the Brit 
ish. ) 

Those of Gandhi's followers who 
live in the village cannot own per- 
sonal belongings. They are expected 
to accomplish a certain amount of 
hand-spinning each day 

Jawaharlal Nehru, second only to 
Gandhi as India’s most powerful 
leader, has been a loyal follower of 
the little old man. But he does not 
agree with Gandhi about everybody 
living the simple life. Nehru does not 
believe that India should give up in 
dustry. He says India can become 
great only by building factories and 
becoming a modern industria] nation. 
Like Gandhi, he favors complete in- 
dependence from Britain. 

Like Gandhi also, Nehru is a grad- 
uate of a British university—Cam- 
bridge. 

Field Marshal Sir Archibald Per- 
cival Wavell, Viceroy of India, rep- 
resents British rule — and is Gandhi's 
strongest opponent in India. 

Field Marshal Wavell’s task is to 
keep peace in India — and to make 
sure Gandhi's preachings of non-vio- 
lence do not keep the British Indian 
armies from fighting the Japanese. 


India 


(Continued from page 9) 





India is helping the United Na- 
tions to win the war. India is a great 
base in the Allied drive to reconquer 
Burma and to aid China. The Japs 
invaded India from Burma early this 
vear, but were pushed out again. 

The Indian army—all volunteers— 
numbers 2,000,000 men under British 
command. They have fought the 
Italians in Ethiopia, the Germans in 
North Africa, and the Japs in Malaya. 
{nd they are fighting in Europe now. 

India now produces 80 per cent of 
her own war supplies. These supplies 
include tanks, planes, ships, armor 
plate, heavy artillery, and small arms. 

India is doing her part to win the 
war. Will she reap the fruits of vic- 
tory? 





College Slang 
In China 


College slang in China now includes 
many aeronautical and military terms. 
When students say someone is “gliding,” 
they mean he is enthusiastic about a 
girl. If he is successful in his pursuit, 
they say he has “taken off.” When he 
is dropped by his girl friend, that is a 
“forced landing.” If he drops the girl, 
it is said he has “bailed out.” When lov- 
ers get married, the young man is said 
to be “piloting.” “Anti-aircraft gun” - 
in Chinese “high-shooting gun” — is the 
term used to describe a lower-class col- 
legian interested in an upper-class co- 
ed And when an upper-class boy courts 
a girl in a lower class he is “dive-bomb- 
ing.” 

“Tanks” are bed-bugs which suck the 
blood of tired students in their crowded 


dormitories. “Destroyers” are rats which 
gnaw almost anything they find. 

“Night raiders” are mosquitoes which 
carry malaria. Now and then students 
hold inter-dormitory competitions to kill 
these pests. 





From the article “Student Life in War-Time 
China,” by Frank Tao; from the November, 1944, 
issue of Asia and The Americas, 


Dig 
“Who ya shovin’?” 
“Dunno. What’s your name?” 
Bill Knopp, Arlington School, Toledo, Ohio 


CUDn’t Be! 


lst Inventor: “I have discovered a 
substitute for milk.” 
2nd Inventor: “Well, it looks like 
milk, tastes like milk, smells like milk. 
Where did you get it?” 
lst Inventor: “From a cow.’ 
Margaret Moore, Big Spring (Tex.) BH. = 














@ The first basketball 
game, in 1892, was played 
with the ball being thrown 
through peach baskets! 
Basketball was invented 
by James Naismith, a 
Y. M. C. A. instructor, of 
Springfield, Mass. 





TRADE 


SMITH 










COUGH DROPS 
BLACK OR MENTHOL 


@ Today, the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers — popular 
since 1847. Try them, and see why 
they've been America’s favorite for 
almost 100 years. You'll like them 
as much as your Dad did when he 
was your age. They taste just like 
candy. 


BROS. 


* STILL ONLY 5S¢ 
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Merry Christmas 
from all at Junior Scholastic 


NO ISSUES 


DURING CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS! 


There'll be no issues of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC during 
the Christmas holidays while students take time out for 
yuletide celebrations, plum pudding, caroling and usher- 
ing in 1945! But you'll receive the full 16 issues this 
semester—as advertised. Your next copy of JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC will appear early in January, dated Janu- 
ary 8, 1945, when we start the new year with a fact- 
filled, dynamic, entertaining first number of '45! 


Happy New Vear! 
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DE -cxceedbabesh eco cans eeee....$25 War Bond 
PT. + 88.660 4d0dbmak wchaawes $15 in War Stamps 
nS 6 «oan s be os ..$10 in War Stamps 
4th PRIZE 15 Prizes of $1 in War Stomps 
100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 




























































a Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—suitable for framing. |I- 
with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


lustrat 


a Guy Lene, 
‘eis 





Read These Rules Carefully 


l Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
. compete. 
9 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


8 Each contestant may submit more than 

¥ one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, -N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 


COANDA Wb 














ACROSS => 


1. City where China’s government is lo- 
cated. 

5. City in Belgium on the Scheldt. 

8. Also. ; 

9. Advertisement. 

10. You and me. 

12. The “Happy Warrior.” 

15. Kitchen police. 

17. Boy’s name. 

18. Port in Burma. 

21. Since. 

23. State in which Thomas E. Dewey is 
Governor. 

24. Royal Air Force. 

26. River in eastern India. 

27. Event that took place Nov. 7 in the 


U. S. 


. Religion in India. 
. Small salamander. 
. One of India’s leaders. 
. Greek goddess of dawn. 
. Capital of Italy. 
. By. 
11. The upper atmesphere. 
13. Idaho. 
14. European river that empties into the 
Black Sea. 
16. City at the mouth of the Amazon. 
19. Kentucky. 
20. Prohibit. 
22. Reject. 
25. Pacific Island group. 
Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Rome; 5-Warsaw; 7-SE; 8-task; 9- 
Arnhem; 12-tarried; 15-ha; 17-of; 18-Willkie; 23- 
easier; 25-rich; 27-rx; 28-humane; 3l-make. 
DOWN: 1-Ra; 2-order; 3-ms; 4-eat; 5-went; 6- 
WAVE; 7-Sr.; 10-haul; 13-iris; 14-do; 16-aw; 19- 
inch; 20-le; 21-kayak; 22-Eire; 24-ex; 26-hum; 29- 





tying contestant. 





ma; 30-NE. 



































~_ Alain in Collier's 
“We should try to be broad-minded. After all, 
our customs may seem just as strange to them.” 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors-and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Cleo 
Jean Chesley, Sutherland School, Suth- 
erland, Ia. ’ 










A private asked his colonel for a 
two-week furlough. The colonel did not 
believe in extending too many privileges 
to his men and sometimes used under- 
handed methods to have h4s own way. 

“Well,” said the colonel to the pri- 
vate, “why do you want a furlough?” 

The private answered: “My wife and 
children are ill and I’m needed at 
home.” 

The colonel eyed him steadily and 
then said: “Private, I'd grant your re- 
quest but I got a letter from your wife 
this morning saying that you were a 
nuisance whenever you were home. She 
hopes I won’t let you have a furlough.” 

“Then that settles that, I suppose,” 
said the private, downcast. 

“I’m afraid so,” said the colonel. 

The private studied the colonel for a 
moment and then said: “May I say some- 
thing? There are two liars in this room. 
I was never married in my life.” 

























Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostiy on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampeéom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0c to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


ae) Free Stamp Magazine, 

stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 416, Little Rock, Ark. 
























He Rose 


Tom: “Say, Bill, how did you get that 
swelling on your nose?” 

Bill: “Oh, I bent down to smell a 
brose in my garden.” 

Tom: “Not brose, Bill, rose. There’s 
no “B’ in rose.” 

Bill: “There was in this one.” 
Maureen Prusia, Bow Bog School, Concord, N. H. 


Bringing Up Baby 

Little Claude’s mother brought her 
child to school. She gave the teacher a 
long list of instructions. “My Claude is 
so sensitive,” she explained. “Don’t ever | 
punish him. Just slap the boy next to 
him. That will frighten Claude.” 


Rosalie Genova, School 49, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Notes 
Private A: “I'm going to play Bee- 
thoven tonight.” 
Private B: “Are you? I hope you 
win.” 
Roderick Newland, Roseburg (Ore.) Jr. H. 8. 


Pulling Her Leg 


Said a careless young lady named Anna 
When she stepped on an empty banana, 
“Now, what do you see 
That you stare so at me?” 
And the bystanders cried: “Hosanna!” 
John Chappelear, Broadway School, Hagerstown, Md. 





> . 4 
Diagnosis-Negative 


Sailor: “Gosh, I just swallowed a roll | 
of film.” 





16mm. SOUND 

a Light Airplane.” For distribution points, 
write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aid, Exten- 
sion Services, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 4A 
Pennsylvania. 
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Doctor: “Don’t worry, I’m sure noth- 





ing will develop.” 
Ernest Monsey, Laconia (N. H.) Jr. H. 8 
Just a Jest on a Joust 


“How did the ‘Dark Ages’ get its 
name?” 


The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Gas Is Used for Chasing Zeros 
Save It for Our Flying Heroes 










“It was Knight time.” 


Patty Ann Shipley, 
Roland Park Jr. H. S., Baltimore, Md. 


Last Word 


Tom: “What have you got there, 
Hank?” 
Hank: “Danged if it ain’t a letter’ 








from my gal!” cis 
Tom: “A letter? But the paper’s all) F 
blank.” 
Hank: “Sure is! We ain’t on speakin’ 
terms.” 
Nancy Lowe, Bruceville (Ind.) School 





Spectacle 








Soph (to teacher): “Are you going | 
to the eye-ball?” 
Teacher: “Yes, and I'm taking my | 
pupils with me.” 
Tiona Kombrunk, Affton (Mo.) Jr. H. 8 






Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 55c up. Write today. Dept. A, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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SWIMMING 


“Physical fitness means the ability to do anything in a 
physical way with the least amount of effort. This requires 
absolute coordination of brain and muscle. Coordination 
is the core of the art of swimming. A man who swims well 
has learned to coordinate and relax to the nth degree. He 
has mastered a sport that is always good fun and good 


* 


Americans are displaying ‘‘fighting fitness’ in every 
part of the world. That fitness—like the fine condition 
of athletes—is based on energy food. And one of the 
most popular items in G. |. Joe’s “energy ration” are 
the tins of vitamin-rich Planters Peanuts—jumbo pea- 
nuts, the pick of the crop. But remember, there are 
still plenty of Planters Peanuts on the home front—and 
the ones you can get in 5c bags are just as nourishing 
and delicious as the Planters Peanuts that are ‘‘serv- 
ing overseas.’ 

















PLAYING FITNESS 
IS 
FIGHTING FITNESS 











MATT MANN 
Swimming Coach, University of Michigan 





exercise. And, far more important, he has learned how 
to save his life and the lives of others. Thousands of men 
in this war owe their lives to being able to swim well. That 
is why | am in favor of swimming for everybody—young 
and old. It should be part of the education of all—from 
now on.‘’—Matt Mann 
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Here’s your chance 


containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, 
special sections, including a digest of 





BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS 


to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
co big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, “ 5c Planters Bags or I5c and two 5c Planters 
and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 











BAGS! 
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Self-Government for India 
An Important Pestwar Problem 


THEME ARTICLE — INDIA — pp. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Should India be completely free of British rule after the 
var? Should the Indians be given the chance to govern 
themselves? 

This is a problem which mainly concerns India and Great 
Britain, but its solution is of vital importance to the govern 
ments and people of all nations. 


General Discussion Questions 

1. What is meant by self-government? 

2. When is a nation ready for self-government? 

3. Must it first have well developed systems of (a) com- 
munication and transportation; (b) education; (c) public 
health; (d) law? 

4. What does it require in the way of (a) military secu 
ity; (b) political and other leaders; (c) industrial develop 
ment; (d) agricultural development? 

5. How can we help backward, undeveloped countries to 
govern themselves? (Cite the example of the Philippines. 
Iunior Scholastic, Sept. 18, pp. 6, 7.) 

6 If the United Nations are dependent upon one another 
tor protection as set forth in the Dumbarton Oaks agree 
ment, do they retain true independence? 

7. What is meant by imperialism? How does it prevent 
nations from governing themselves? 

8. Suppose you were an Indian boy or girl who believed 
that India should not fight for the United Nations. How 
would you explain your stand to an American boy or girl? 


Free Materials 

The following material, available free of charge from the 
Government of India Information services, 2633 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C., will help in a discussion of India 

Picture of India (booklet). 

India’s Right to Freedom (booklet). 

50 Facts About India (booklet). 

Indian Information (a fortnightly illustrated bulletin — 
gives up-to-date information on the war in the Burma-India 
theater). 

Pictograph Chart (chart showing progress toward selt-gov 
ernment in British India). 

Collotype (Series of 29 colored poster-cards, 12 in. x 15 in. 


showing via text and photographs India’s economy, war 


effort, people, etc). 
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COMING NEXT ISSUE — JANUARY 8 


(No more issues during December ) 


Theme Article: Burma 

Science and Invention: Dehydrated Foods 
Bib and Tuck: PT Boat Commander 
Builders of America: Cyrus McCormick 











For India’s point of view, write to the Indian League of 
America, 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y., for the fol- 
lowing pamphlets: 

Basic Facts about India (25c). 

Can Indians Get Together? and India’s Day of Reckoning 
by NeRru. (10c) 

England Without India by Frances Gunther. (5c) 

Speaking of India by Miriam S. Farley. (25c) 

India’s Demand and England’s Answer by Nehru. (10c) 

Twentieth Century India by Kate Mitchell. (40c) 

For both sides of the question we recommend Edgar 
Snow’s new book, People on Our Side. (Random House, 
$3.50. ) 


Map Study 


After studying the map of India on Page 7 pupils might 
list those products which help the United Nations’ war effort. 

The map of China in Junior Scholastic, Nov. 27, Page 7, 
and this week’s map of India, can be studied together to show 
how India’s geographic location helps China in her war 
against Japan. 

Without looking at the map, pupils might list cities and 
seaports of India. Then, with the large map of India covered, 
have pupils indicate the approximate location of these cities 
on the small inset map in the upper right hand corner. 
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Merry Christmas! 


NEXT ISSUE— 
NEXT YEAR 


With schools closed as usual for 
the Christmas holidays, there will 
be no issues of JUNIOR SCHOL- 
ASTIC during the holiday period. 
You and your students will re- 
ceive the full 16 issues, however, as announced. 
Next issue will be dated next year—January 8, 1945— 
which will arrive the first week in January. Included in 
the first fact-filled, vital issue of the new year will be the 
following: 


BURMA—THEME ARTICLE AND MAP 
BIB & TUCK INTERVIEW COMMANDER JOHN BULKELEY 
SCIENCE — DEHYDRATED FOODS GO TO WAR 


Happy New Vear! 











Discussion Questions 


1. Should India be given her treedom trom Great Britain 
now? 

2. Why should the people of India support the United 
Nations’ war effort? 

8. Do you agree with Gandhi that India should reject 
industry and live by handicraft and agriculture? Or do you 
agree with Nehru that India can become great only by be- 
coming an industrial nation? 

4. Do you believe that Gandhi's doctrine of non-violence 
is effective as a form of resistance? Would it be effective 
against the Japanese? 

5. What reasons would India have for fighting on the side 
of the Japanese? 


Fact Questions 

Who is Sir Archibald Percival Wavell? 

What nation controls India? 

Name the two chief religions in India, 

What is a caste? How does a caste determine a Hindu’s 
of life? 

List six of India’s natural resources. 

Who are two Indian leaders? 

Define Gandhi’s doctrine of non-violence. 

8. What is the name of the political party to which Gandhi 
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NEWS ROUNDUP — RIGHT OF ASYLUM (p. 3) 


The right of asylum has an important bearing on the Allies 
plans to punish Axis war criminals (see “What to Do About 
Germany,” Junior Scholastic, Nov. 6, p. 2.). Discussion of 
the news story on war criminals in this issue might be ap 
proached by rereading this article on postwar Germany, with 
emphasis on the sections that deal with war criminals, 

Your class might discuss the triple function of law in so 
ciety (1) as a warning and threat, it acts as a deterrent to 
potential wrongdoers (2) as a powerful machine, it removes 
public enemies from society (3) as a corrective device, it 
can act to reform offenders. 

The class can hold a brief discussion on the ethics of ideas 


like vengeance, retaliation, “an eye for an eye” form of 
retribution. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How the right of asylum be used to help mankind? 
Can the right of asylum be harmful to society? How? 
2. Do you think neutral nations should be allowed to give 
refuge to war criminals? Why? 
3. If Hitler were given refuge by a neutral nation, what 
do you think the United Nations should do? 
t 


Fact Questions 


1 What is meant by the right of asylum? 

2. How did Kaiser Wilhelm escape justice? 

3. In ancient Greece, where did fugitives find refuge? 
Could they find refuge in the same places today? 

4. What does the word extradite mean? 

5. How does the U. S. make use of its right of asylum? 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION — p. 10 


As a class project, assign pupils to investigate the legends 
behind the constellations, illustrating each with a chart of 
the stars in the constellation. The legends originated in 
Greece, where great strides in astronomy were made before 
the 5th century B. C. 

After studying the charts that illustrate the major winter 
constellations (Pleiades, the Dippers, Capella, Taurus, Orion, 
the Three Wise Men, Castor and Pollux), pupils can try 
to locate these constellations in the December heavens. 

An excellent book for amateur astronomers is A Dipper 
Full of Stars by Lou Williams (Follett Publishing Co. $2.) 


Discussion Question 
1. In what ways is astronomy useful to us? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is a planet? Name three planets 

2. What is a nova? 

3. How is it possible that Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars may 
once have looked like a single star? 


OUR CHRISTMAS HERITAGE — pp. 4, 5 


The performance time of the Christmas play is approxi- 
mately 20 minutes. Should you wish to extend the time, you 
may insert Christmas carols and folk songs at appropriate 
intervals to be sung by the characters. The play is royalty- 
free unless admission is charged, in which case you will 
have to writé Greenberg: Publisher, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., for permission to present the play. 

Pupils who know of Christmas customs in other foreign 
lands should be encouraged to describe them to the class. 
Better still, ask them to write a short scene incorporating the 
foreign Christmas customs into the play. 

After reading the play, pupils should examine it for its 
message and theme. 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 
INDIA: b, d, a, d, d. 
. LEADERS OF INDIA: c, b, b, a 
RIGHT OF ASYLUM: T, F, F, T, T, F. 
. BOLT IN THE BLUE: ¢, b. 
HEAVENLY BODIES: 3, 5, 4, 1, 2. 


Word Puzzle Solution on page 4-T. 


SEE PAGE 4-T for an important message to all Teacher-Subscribers & 
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The other day we heard a radio an- 
nouncer stutter on the word Hjelmtveit 
(a Norwegian leader). His difficulty 
was increased by an apparent conflict 
over whether to stutter on the “H” or 
the “j,” and we couldn't help thinking 
that if he had had his WORLD 
WORDS* handy he would have known 
at least which letter to stumble over— 
neither “H” nor “j,” but “y,” since an 
initial Hj in the language of the Norse 
is pronounced Y. 

Not the least satisfying aspect of Pro- 
fessor Cabell Greet’s very satisfactory 
work (now in its third printing) is his 
lively comment scattered throughout 
the book. When he comes, for instance, 
to a word like Canberra (an Australian 
city) he pauses to relate a little story: 
“There is a story that government em- 
ployees who receive more than £500 
yearly pronounce the name of the capi- 
tal Canberra; and those who receive less 
say Canberra.” Or when his list brings 
him to “dinghy” he remarks: “This is an- 
other fighting word. The local yachts- 
men, seem to prefer ding’-i. Producers 
leave dinghy in the script at their own 
risk.” Whenever possible he strikes a 
familiar note, mentioning a word that 
people are used to pronouncing, just to 
help things along, “Gearhart . . . the 
Gear is pronounced like the gears you 
shift in your automobile.” 


We rarely leaf through WORLD 
WORDS (a favorite pastime indulged 
in on the pretense of looking up some- 
thing) without finding it an experience 
full of pleasant I-told-you-so’s in the 
matter of debatable pronunciation. Take 
Caribbean, for instance. Professor Greet 
discourses for a long paragraph on this 
troublesome word, and the upshot of 
it all is that “a competent phonetically 
trained observer in the Caribbean re- 
gion tells me that repeated inquiries 
elicit the information that Caribbean is 
almost universally recognized as the old 
established pronunciation. .” We 
were likewise pleased with the com- 
parison of Caribbean with the upstart 
European, a pronunciation perversely 
popular in the eighteenth century, soon 
dimmed by the true light. 

But we are straying from the topic 
that first attracted us, the phenomenon 
of stuttering. Recently we read several 
interesting theories (all of them scienti- 
fic presumably, since they graced a 
scientific journal) as to why there is ap- 
proximately nine times more stuttering 
among men than among women. Among 
the more piquant theories advanced is 
this one: women do not stutter as much 





The Pleasure of Publishing 


(From the Columbia University Press) 


as men because they have a smaller 
obscene vocabulary. (Q.E.D., we might 
add, as well as the thought that this 
theory rests on the assumption that 
stuttering is caused by a subconscious 
fear of saying naughty words.) Pursu- 
ing this idea, it occurs to us that scien- 
tists might begin to look for an increase 
in stuttering among women, since the 
effects of emancipation and the right to 
smoke, drink, and swear must by now 
be visible. Another theory, and one 
which we find somewhat startling, is 
that men and women breathe differently, 
females favoring chest breathing and 
males diaphragmatic breathing. Then 
there is still another idea — called the 
most plausible by the author of the 
article — which is that females experi- 
ence a more rapid and stable develop- 
ment of the brain centers believed to 
control speech. “At least,” says he, “we 
know that girls speak earlier than boys, 
have larger vocabularies, and fewer 
speech defects. In other words, the 
female sex of our species is more gifted 
linguistically.” He neglects to go into 
the question of which sex talks more. 
Stuttering was known to the Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Roman civilizations, 
each of which prescribed “cures” for it, 
but even today it is still a little-under- 
stood malady. There are some fifteen 
contemporary theories as to what 


causes it, and even more corrective 
techniques. As late as the nineteenth 
century it was believed that stuttering 
could be relieved by surgery, and one 
year in France alone more than two 
hundred unfortunates were operated on 
for their mysterious ailment. Wedge- 
shaped portions were cut from the back 
of the tongue, and various lingual mus- 
cles severed. The tongue was also 
pierced with needles or cauterized, and 
sometimes wooden pegs were placed 
between the teeth. Most of these rem- 
dies, we suspect, rendered the victim 
so uncomfortable that he abandoned 
speech entirely, thereby being pro- 
nounced cured of stuttering. Francis 
Bacon, incidentally, maintained that 
stuttering was caused by a cold tongue 
which needed to be warmed through 
the day by frequent doses of good 
strong wine. 

For the statistics-minded, the total 
number of men, women, and children 
in the United States who stutter is con- 
servatively estimated as 1,350,000. The 
affliction is twice as prevalent among 
students of colleges and universities as 
among the general population, and stut- 
terers “tend as a group to be gifted 
merftally.” In fact, Havelock Ellis once 
noted “the abnormal prevalence of stut- 
tering among British persons of ability.” 
This phenomenon our authority on stut- 
tering does not comment upon. 





* Dr. Greet’s book, World Words, is used as 
the key source in Junior Scholastic’s NAMES 
AND PLACES IN THE NEWS feature. 








Free Materials 


From American Forest Products In- 
dustries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., you can 
obtain a new illustrated bibliography of 
study aids which they distribute with- 
out cost, some in classroom quantities, 
others one to a class: pamphlets, post- 
ers, wall charts, film. 

o © . 

Corporate Income Taxes During the 
Transition from War to Peace, a three- 
page report drafted by a special sub- 
committee appointed by Beardsley 
Ruml, contains specific: recommenda: 
tions for corporate taxes designed to 
stimulate industrial activity during the 
transition. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st St.. N.W.. Washington 
6, D. C. Write for BC-1, single copies 
free; additional copies 5¢ each. 


© 2 co 


Spanish-Speaking Americans in the 
War tells what boys from our south- 
western states and their tamilies are 
doing on battle fronts, on farms, in 
factories. Twenty-two pages, 8% by 11 


EE 


inches, of excellent photographs with 
brief explanations in both English and 
Spanish. Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Materials Section, 1201 Walker 
Bldg., 734 15th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Electronic Corporation of America, 
45 W. 18th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y., has 
published A Plan for America at Peace. 
This 44-page booklet, containing many 
color charts and graphs, tells briefly 
how this company’s labor management 
committee has met wartime production 
demands, and considers at length pol- 
icies they believe necessary for the peri- 
od of demobilization and reconversion, 
and for future full employment, foreign 
trade, and the part industry, labor, and 
government must play to assure peace, 
security, and prosperity for America. 


o ° co 
We have already announced the 
tourth annual Science Talent Search 


conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America, with awards ‘provided by 
Westinghouse Electric. The pamphlet, 


Scientists of Tomorrow, contains re 
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What ? Order my classroom 


magazin 


the 


es for February in December? 


Pi 2 eam 







JANE SMITH: There’s plenty of time 
to place the order for next semester's 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES when 
the new term starts in February. 

ETHEL HOWE: Yes, but you'll get 

even better service if you place your 

order now. By sending an advance 
order, you are sure of your copies the 
first week of the new semester. 


JANE SMITH: But I’m not sure of the 
number of pupils I'll have in my Feb- 
ruary classes yet. 

ETHEL HOWE: Neither am I. But I 
know I'll have five classes in which I 
can use SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES. I’ve estimated the number of 
copies—you know, you can revise your 
order during the first three weeks of 
the new term. 


JANE SMITH: But even if I order 
when the new term starts, I'll still 
get my copies. 

ETHEL HOWE: You can’t be certain 
of that. John Franklin in the History 
Dept. didn’t get any copies this term 
because he sent in his order after 
SCHOLASTIC had reached its paper 
quota—and hundreds of other teachers 
were disappointed too. 


JANE SMITH: Pll send in my order 
today . . . I certainly want to be sure 
of the copies for my classes during the 
second semester. 


ETHEL HOWE: I'm glad to hear that 
Jane. It means you'll have copies on 
hand when the new term starts and 
you'll be helping conserve paper by 
aiding the SCHOLASTIC ple to 
plan their print orders ahead carefully. 

+ * 


YOU TOO can insure your February classes of their copies of the specialized and 


graded editions of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES which you are using by sending 
in your advance reservation now. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON 
to make certain of your copies for the February term. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


PLEASE RESERVE MY COPIES FOR THE FEBRUARY TERM 


Subscription Department 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


TE 12-11-44 









[j Continue my present order for the February 


[) Starting with the first February Issue send me 
semester 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
English Class Edition 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Social Studies Edition 


copies WORLD WEEK 
copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


[) This Is my final DEFINITE ORDER 


[) This isa TENTATIVE ADVANCE RENEWAL— 
1 will let you know the final quantity three weeks 
after the start of the February semester. 








School 





Street Address P. ©. Zone No. 


City 








State 
PASTE ON THE BACK OF A POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 
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prints of prize-winning essays in the 
third contest, a report of the third an- 
nual competition, and an application 
coupon for this year’s entry blanks. 


Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
— a ° 
Wartime Information fer Young 


Americans is a series of three pamph- 
lets with pictures and teaching aids, 
distributed to schools by the educa- 
tional department of Studebaker Cor- 
poration (South Bend 27, Indiana). 
Number 1 is How Military Trucks Serve 
on the Battlefront No. 2, The Power of 
the Flying Fortress No. 3, Rubber Shoes 
for Mechanical Horses. For the pupil 
there are facts behind our war trans- 
port interesting to all ages, but simply 
told so that junior high students could 
handle them. The drawings and pho- 
tographs, maps and charts can be used 
for notebooks. Pupils can go to work 
on the word list and activities without 
any help from their teacher. 


Off the Press 


Beatrice Landeck, music director at 
the Little Red School House in New 
York City and instructor at New York 
University, has collected and edited a 
fine group of folk songs arranged for a 
mixed chorus. Git on Board is a collec- 
tion of songs the people have made and 
sung for generations. 

There are work songs from the sea, 
the canal, the chain gang. One or two 
of the folk ballads and songs came from 
England, but most ef them were born 
and grew up in Texas, the Kentucky 
Mountains, or the cowboy west. There 
are a dozen Negro spirituals, and a fine 
variety of simple rounds from many 
countries. The songs of the people to- 
day come from the Spanish Civil War, 
the Russian Red Army, Yugoslav Guer- 
rillas, a German concentration camp, 
Palestine, China, Czechoslovak anti- 
fascists. 

There are the songs that have come 
out of the hard work and the gay spirit 
of the men and women who made 
America, and from those who stand 
with us today all over the world. Each 
section of the book leads off with a 
title, a quotation, and a drawing which 
sound the theme of the songs ahead. 
(Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
RCA Building, New York 6, $1.00 net, 
exeept Canada.) 


Solution for Word Puzzle in this Issue 


ACROSS: 1-Chungking; 5-Antwerp; 8-too; 9-ad; 
10-us; 12-Smith; 15-KP; 17-Ed; 18-Akyab; 21-as; 
23-N. Y.; 24-RAF; 26-Manipur; 27-clections. 

DOWN: 2-Hindu; 3-newt; 4-Gandhi; 6-Eos; 





7-Rome; 9-at; ll-sky; 13-Ida.; 14-Danube; 16- 
| Para; 19-Ky.; 20-ban; 22-spurn; 25-Fiji. 
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Sight and Sound 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS. 

The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 


Round Table, NBC. 

A challenging, thought-provoking series 
of discussions of current social, political 
and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago. 


8:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 


Symphony, CBS. 

The oldest symphony orchestra in the 
country brings world-famous musical 
masterpieces to Sunday listeners. Con- 
ductors scheduled to direct are: Jan. 7, 
Artur Rodzinski; Jan. 14, Artur Rodzin- 
ski; Jan. 21, Artur Rodzinski; Jan. 28, 
Leonard Bernstein. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS. 


A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Leading industries from America’s 
Western and Middle Western states will 
be saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Science Frontiers, CBS. 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occupa- 
tional requirements. Jan 1, Facing the 
Future — Statistics; Jan. 8, Down the 
Ways —Marine Architecture; Jan. 15, 
Unseen Enemies — Bacteriology; Jan. 22, 
Forecast for Weather — Meteorology; 
Jan. 29, Made to Order — Textiles. 


5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 


The Sea Hound, BN. 

A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coerdinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information on Latin American 
countries and their peoples. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC, 

Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the 
making 


TUESDAY 


%:00-9:30 a.m. American Schoe!l of the 


Air Gateways to Music, CBS. 
Dramatized incidents from the lives of 





the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Jan. 2, New France in America; 
Jan. 9, The Forms of Music; Jan. 16, 
Pennsylvania Dutch; Jan. 23, Edward 
MacDowell, an American Abroad; Jan. 
30, Italy, Cradle of Music. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 


Air, MBS. 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — New Horizons, CBS. 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. Jan. 3, Southern Neigh- 
bors — Mexico; Jan. 10, Panama Out- 
posts — West Indies; Jan. 17, East of 
the Andes — Argentina; Jan. 24, Moun- 
tain to Sea — Chile; Jan. 31, Facing the 
Orient — Hawaii. 

11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 
NBC, 

Dramatizations of significant, current 
books dealing with our role in World 
War II and plans and prospects for the 
postwar era. 


THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS. 

Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Jan. 4, 
The Odyssey of Runyon Jones; Jan. 11, 
Mr. Bumps and His Monkey; Jan. 18, 
The Story of Grettir the Strong; Jan. 
25, The Sea Snake. 

8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meeting 
of the Air, BN. 

The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 

10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 
BN. 

News in the making, with significant 

details of background events. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
can Cities, NBC, 

Each program is devoted to a differ- 
ent city, including music originated in 
the city, composers born in the city or 
other connections. Jan. 4, San Diego de 
Chile — Music of Colonial and Modern 
Times; Jan. 11, Baltimore — From Hail 
Columbia to the Star Spangled Banner; 


7:00-7:30 p.m. The 


Jan. 18, Cuzco and Quito — Ancient 


Cities of the Inca Empire; Jan. 25, New 
Orleans — Cradle of Opera in America. 


FRIDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS. 

Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Jan. 5, The Nation and the States; 
Jan. 12, Russia’s Road; Jan. 19, Protect- 
ing Your Health; Jan. 26, How Shall the 
Axis Be Treated? 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportunity, 


MBS. 


Dramatic presentation of the life stor- 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 


11 :30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 


Way, NBC, 

History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress toward 
freedom through incidents in the lives of 
men and women who influenced the 
struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 


It — Home Economics Series, NBC. 

One of the University of the Air ser- 
ies covering important phases of home 
making including “Housing,” “Cloth- 
ing,” “Food” and “Family Relation- 
ships.” 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 


gram, MBS. 

ScHoLastic will participate in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll and and reading of student 
poetry. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC. 


Drama of an American family in war 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


W orld’s 


Great 
Novels, NBC. 

Literature course of the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations from the 
world’s great novels, with commentary. 
Jan. 6, Pickwick Papers — Dickens; Jan. 
13, Fall of the House of Usher — Poe; 
Jan. 20, The Count of Monte Cristo ~ 
Dumas; Jan. 27, The Count of Monte 
Cristo — Dumas. 
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INVASION LEADERS 


AMERICAN MILITARY 
LEADERS, 1942—1944 


By JOHN R. CRAF 


Invasion Leaders consists ot short 
biographies of ten leading Generals of 
World War II. 

Special emphasis is placed on their 
connection with the present war. 

Each biography consists of about 
2500 words, written in an interesting 
and readable fashion that will please 
both high school pupils and adults 

List of Generals follows: 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
General Douglas MacArthur 
Generg!l George C. Marshall 
General H. H. Arnold 
Lt. General O. N. Bradley 
Lt. General M. W. Clark 
Lt. General J. H. Doolittle 
Lt. General L. J. MeNair 
Lt. General B. B. Somervell 
Maj. General C. L. Chennault 
Price to teachers and educational 
institutions 1 to 3 copies, 50 cents 
each postpaid. 3 to 25 copies, 42 cents 
each, postage extra. 25 or more copies 
38 cents each, postage extra. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


809-811 North 19th Street 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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A year's subscription 
to 
MAGAZINE 
: DIGEST 
pa i $2 per sub. 


te Teachers 


Neo last-minute, nerve-wracking shopping spree. 
Send the names and addresses of your friends 
by cir mail. We shall send each « lovely 
Christmas card ing @ year’s subscrip- 
tion as your gift. Send ne money now. Pay later! 


MAGAZINE DIGEST 


8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


























SEA LANGUAGE == 
COMES ASHORE 


| By JOANNA CARVER COLCORD 
i} Author of “Songs of 
| American Sailormen” 
The salty tang of the sea in the everyday 
| speech of the landlubber. 1,400 nautical 
words and phrases now in shore folk speech, 
\ with their meanings and origins. Camelia by 
a woman born and raised at sea—the daugh- 
| ter of five generations of New England sea 
captains. The ideal book for all students of 
language, collectors of Americana, and lovers 
iH] of the sea, $2.25. 


At bookstores or direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
i} 241 West 23rd St., Dept. SCM, New York!! 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 








Educational Motion Pictures 
For American History Classes 


How real the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is to students when they have 
seen the events leading to this great oc- 
casion actually portrayed on the screen 
in their school! How much more signifi- 
cant can be the treatment of any topic 
in history, government, geography, eco- 
nomics and civics with the aid of educa- 
tional motion pictures. 

To aid in the selection of films for use 
in American History classes, the editors 
of SIGHT AND SOUND have compiled 
the following list of 16 mm. educational 
motion pictures suitable for classroom 
study. Complete descriptions of the 
films and full information regarding 
rental and purchase may be secured by 
writing directly to the company listed. 
The majority of the films included in 
this list are available for low rental cost, 
with a substantial discount allowed for 
school use. All are sound films, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

This is not a complete listing of films 
particularly useful for classes, but ‘will 
give teachers an idea of the number of 
films issued on this subject. In future 
issues of SIGHT AND SOUND, listings 
will be included of films for use in 
classes in government, civics, econom- 
ics, geography and English. 


BELL & Howe Lt, 1801 Larchmont Ave-: 

nue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 

Pilgrim Fathers (2 reels) 

George Washington's Virginia (2 reels) 

American Frontiers (2 reels) 

March of Freedom (2 reels) 

Milestones of Democracy (2 reels) 

Pioneers of Freedom (2 reels) 


| BRANDON Fics, 1600 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 
Puritans of 
reels ) 

Seed of the Constitution (1 reel) 
Three Centuries of Massachusetts (8 
reels ) 


Massachusetts Colony (2 


BRITANNICA  FILMs, 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 
26. NM. %. 

Discovery and Exploration (1 reel) 

Colonial Expansion (1 reel) 

Westward Movement (1 reel) 

Early Settlers of New England (1 reel) 

Colonial Children (1 reel) 

Planter of Colonial Virginia (1 reel) 

Kentucky Pioneers (1 reel) 

Flatboatmen of the Frontier (1 reel) 

Life in Old Louisiana (1 reel) 

Pioneers of the Plains (1 reel) 


EASTMAN CLASSROOM FiLMs — ENcy- 


CLOPAEDIA Fits, Inc., 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 





Abraham Lincoln (2 reels, silent) 
George Washington, His Life and Times 
(4 reels, silent ) 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, 1560) 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Colonial Williamsburg. Historical Com 
munity (1 reel) 

Mr. President. From McKinley to F.D.R. 
(1 reel) 

Our Bill of Rights (2 reels) 

Our Constitution (2 reels) 

Our Declaration of Independence (2 
reels ) 

Our Louisiana Purchase (2 reels) 

Our Monroe Doctrine (2 reels) 


Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 

Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cause and Immediate Effects of 
First World War (2 reels) 

Territorial Expansien of the U. S. trom 
1783 to 1853 (2 reels ) 

Territorial Possessions of the U. S. 
reels ) 


the 


(2 


PicroriaL Fits, RKO Building, Radio 
City, New York. 
Our Constitution (2 reels) 
Our Bill of Rights (2 reels) 
Our Louisiana Purchase (2 reels) 


VircGinta CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Division of Publicity and Advertis- 
ing, Richmond 19, Va. 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello (1 reel ) 


YMCA Morton Picture Bureau, 19 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

Declaration of Independence (2 reels) 

Give Me Liberty (2 reels) 

The Man Without a Country (2 reels) 

The Monroe Doctrine (2 reels) 

Old Hickory (Jackson as President) (2 
reels ) 

The Song of a Nation (Star-Spangled 
Banner) (2 reels) 

Sons of Liberty (American Revolution ) 
(2 reels) 

Teddy, the Rough Rider (2 reels) 

The Flag Speaks (2 reels) 

Servant of the People (Making ot Amer- 
ican Constitution) (2 reels) 

The Perfect Tribute (Gettysburg Ad- 
dress) (2 reels) 

A Criminal is Born (2 reels) 

The Story That Couldn’t Be Printed 
(Freedom of the Press) (1 reel) 
















New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON a CO, Sai: 


«1920 Ridge Ave 
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New |l6mm. Films 


CHANTS POPULAIRES — Series of 
five films featuring French-Canadian 
folk songs, combined with animated car- 
toons. Songs are sung by the Alouette 
Quartet in French. Available for sale or 
rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA—One 
reel portraying geography and climate, 
social-economic background and princi- 






4 


CHANTS POPULAIRES is available 
from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


pal industries. Sale or rental from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York, NY. 

LIBERTY — A one reel color film on 
the hopes of the immigrant upon ap- 
proaching our shores, contrasting for- 
eign “isms” and our democracy. For sale 
or rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

LIFE LINE OF THE NATION — Two 
reels depicting how the life of a nation 
is inevitably intertwined with the devel- 
opment of its transportation system. De- 
scribes also the functions during war- 
time. Free, from YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 19 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 

PASSPORT TO HEALTH — a drama- 
tization of the importance of immuniz- 
ing childhood diseases. Available free 
of charge from the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 19 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3 Til. 













— 


LIFE LINE OF THE NATION—from 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 





CONSUMER EDUCATION NEWS! 


~~ A Dramatic Approach 
for the Classroom on 
Product Selectivity 


















, ae show you how various “ingredients” 






in different products can be measured at levels of performance 


COLOR WHEEL 
CHARTS 





























































Color wheel above 
has 12 brilliant 
movable segments. 
Its uses are infinite. 
Color charts are 25 
by 18% inches. 


HOW TO GET A SET FOR YOUR CLASS 
This project consists of 4 wall charts 
and movable color wheel in 12 bril- 
liant colors; stimulating student text, 
teaching guide, reference list. Teachers 
are enthusiastic in their reception of the 
practical visual aids in this unique new 
way of teaching product selectivity. 


Planned to develop individual thought, 
realistic 


discussion and independent 
conclusions on the selection of buying 
guides and, more important, the forma- 
tion of a sound philosophy. This is a 
new and intelligent approach for high 
school consumer education. 


Teacher’s Package, 75c (4 wall-charts, Student text, movable Color Wheel, Teaching Guide); 
Individual seat material 15c (Student Text, Color Wheel). 


A limited number of endowed sets available for schools unable to afford the above nominal 
costs ($1 must be enclosed to cover shipping). State number of students 
For information or to order, write 


Educational Director 


Brand Names Researeh Foundation Ine. 
(A non-profit organization) 


Suite 420, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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MONG the findings of the recent 
A nation-wide Roper Breakfast 
Study, the following percentages merit 
special consideration. About 65% of 
the doctors interviewed expressed the 
opinion that the average American 
breakfast is not large enough. About 
the same number of doctors said that 
the average American breakfast is not 
well-balanced. The considered opin- 
ions of both doctors and nutritionists 
on how much of the daily food intake 
should be consumed at breakfast 
ranged from 4 to 14—averaged about 

3 %. While the public’s estimate of 
we much of their daily nourishment 
they actually got at breakfast aver- 
aged around 20%. 

In making their recommendations for 
an ideal breakfast, more than 80% of the 
doctors and nutritionists included cereal 
foods. And, indeed, it is difficult to plan 
an acceptable breakfast which provides 
14 to \% of the day’s nourishment in bal- 
anced form, without including enriched, 
whole grain or restored cereal foods. 


GENERAL MULLS, Ne. azinneapoli, Minn 


Makers of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR + BISQUICK » WHEATIES + CHEERIOATS « KIX 


This New 20 Page “Nutrition Guide” 
just prepored by the Nutrition Staff of General 
Mills, inc., is now available without charge. It is 
@ sone, practical approach to the problem of 
how to plan for good nutrition and help promote 
maximum health. Basic nutrition information is 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations. 
To obtain a copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 
right. Only one copy to a person. 
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Cereal grains (in which Nature has excellent “carriers” of other basic foods, 
stored the various nutrients needed by such as milk, cream, fruit and—in the 
the sprouting plant) are generous sources, case of bread—butter. 


not only of calories, but of cereal pro- 


a Since cereal foods are plentiful, eco- 
teins, B-vitamins and iron. 


nomical and available in a wide variety 


Actually, if all the cereal foods we ate of appetizing forms, their inclusion in the 
were enriched, whole grain or restored, breakfast menu helps provide not only nec- 
they would contribute to the average essary nutrients for an adequate breakfast 
American diet* almost % of the calories; ... but the stimulus for the eating of an 
almost }4 of the proteins; more than adequate breakfast. 
of the thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and *Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet, Data 
iron. And, of course, cereal foods are adjusted for losses in cooking. 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, 
all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, 
ore registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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i 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 988 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide™. 
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